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HE wide diffufion of Science and Literature among 
all the claffes of fociety, gives birth to an endlefs mul- 
tiplicity of performances, which engage the curiofity, and 
illuitrate the efforts of men in their advances to refinement 
and perfection. 

To exhibit a faithful report of every new Publication, is 
an undertaking of very extenfive utility. It affords the 
means of inftruGtion to the ftudious, and it amufes the idle. 
it. blends knowledge and relaxation; and ought to hold out 
and aicertain the progrethve mnprovements, as well as the 
reigning follies of mankind. It is therefore, a matter of 
furprize, that two publications only of the critical kind 
fhould have been able to eftablifh themfelves in England. 
That another fhould ftart for the public approbation cannot 
juftly be a fubje&t of wonder, in the prefent enlarged con- 
dition of our literature. ‘To cenfure eftablithed performances 
might, indeéd, lead to a fufpicion of envy, and would cer- 
tainly be ungenerous ; but to contend with them in merit 
ought to be underftood as expreflive of a commendable cou- 
rage, and of a difpofition to excel. 


The work which we announce, while it has in view the 
genéral purpofes of fcience and literature, in common with 
the two literary Journals that {till maintain their importance, 
is not to be entirely confined to them.. It is, therefore, pro- 
per to detail with precifiony ‘the objeéts which We mean to 

urfue, and to cultivate! t 

I. It is propofed, that THE ENGLISH REVIEW fhall 
contain an account of every book and pamphlet which fhall 
appear in England, Scotland, Ireland, and America. 

IJ. It is propofed to give occafional accounts of literature 
in France, Italy, Germany, and Spain. 

TIT. As there is a neceflary connexion between eminent 
men and their writings, this work will frequently compre- 
hend original memoirs of celebrated authors. And in this 
department an extreme care will be exerted to attain the 
tguth. 
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IV. The arts, from which polifhed nations derive fo 
much advantage and fplendour will employ, at the fame 
time, the attention of the authors. The performances of 
great mafters will draw in a particular manner their curi+ 
ofity, when they ferve to enlighten our hiftory, to adorn 
illuftrious events, and to fignalize honourable and gallant 
atchievements. 

V. As there is a reciprocal aftion of government on lite- . 
rature, and of literature on government, it is likewife in- 
tended to delineate monthly the picture of the political 
ftate of Europe ; and, at the termination of every year to 
furnith a fuccin& but comprehenfive furvey of the more im~ 
portant revolutions which thail have taken place during the 
courfe of it. | 


Such are the objects which have attracted the attention 
of the authors, who have engaged in THE ENGLISH RE- 
view; and, in the profecution of them, they are fincere- 
ly ditpofed to confult the beit purpofes of learning and 
patriotifm. Uncontcions of any improper, bias upon their 
- minds, they feel themfelves animated to exercife that can- 
dour and impartiality, which are jo often profofled, and fo 
feldom practifed. Free and independent of any influence, 
they will endeavour to deliver their opinions with the re- 
fpeft which they owe to the public, and with that exa& fi- 
delity,. and thofe {crupplous attentions. to juftice which 
ought inyariably to diftinguifh their Jabours. They haye 
no partialitics and prejudices to gratify ; are not impelled by 
any motives of faction; and the happieft recompenfe fox 
which they with is the praife of their fellow citizens. 9.0, 
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Art. I, A Grammar of the Bengal Language. By Nathaniel 
Braficy Halhed. Printed at Hoogly, in Bengal, in the year 
. 1778. Small 4to. 11. 1s. Boards. Sold by Elmfley, London. 


UR fettlements in the Eaft form defervedly one of the 

greateft objeéts of national concern. Populons and 

tich, our chief attention fhould be fixed on making them 

happy and fecure ; to eftablifh an empire over the minds as 

well as over the country of the natives ; and to leave them 
not a wifh for a change of governors, or of government. 

Our prefent fubje&t does not lead us to the confideration 
of what the Britith Legiflature-or the Eaft India Company 
have already done, or may hereafter do, towards the pre- 
vention, or the redrefs, of grievances in Hindoftan. ut 
one obfervation, without prefumption, we may venture to 
hazard: without an eafy and general intercourfe with the 
natives, through the medium of language, no fyftem of re- 
gulation, which the wifdom of man may frame, can pro- 
mife any folid, rational, or permanent eftablifhment of au- 
thority and power. No Jefeription of people will ever 
chearfully fabmit to rulers they do not underftand: and 
diftruft and inconvenience muft ever attend the dangerous 
and unfatisfa&tory intermediation of interpreters. 

The languages of India, however, have hitherto been to- 
tally difregarded by the Parliament and the Minifters of Bri- 
tain ; and they have been nearly as much negleéted by the 
Eaft India Dire&tion. It is to the lite zeal, therefore, 
of afew private men that we are indebted for the progrefs, 
which, within thefe few years, has been made in this 
branch of learning. Mr. Jones led the way; and, by his 
Perfian Grammar, his Poefeos Afiaticae Commentarii, and 
ether publications of erudition and elegance, raifed a fpiriz. 
‘Rev. Vol. I, Jan. 783. A 3 of 
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of ftudy and enquiry into the languages of Afia. Mr. Rich- 
ardion followed with feveral works of ingenuity and re- 
fearch, particularly that fingular monument of mduftry and 
perfeverance, the Difitonary of the Perfian, Arabick, and 
Engi languages. Vocabularies and grammars have been 
publithed of the mixed and much corrupted jargon of Hin- 
doftan, commonly called the Afoors. And now the ingeni- 
ous Mr. Halhed (to whom the public has already been 
much indebted for his tranflation of that interefting pic- 
ture of Hindoo jurifprudence and manners, the Gentoo 
Code of Laws) has favoured us with a Grammar of the na- 
tive and peculiar dialeét of Bengal. 

This diale&t, Mr. Halhed informs us, is derived from 
the Shanfcrit, the great original language of Hindoftan : 
it bears to it a relation nearly analogous to the relation 
which the Italian, the Spanifh, and other modern European 
fongues, bear to the Latin ; and, in Bengal is almoit the 
fole language in ufe among the Hindoos of every tribe and 
occupation. To give any adequate idea of the genius and 
eonftruétion of this dialeé&t, would go much beyond. the 
bounds and the plan of a Review. It wonld at the fame 
time be extremely unfatisfaCtory without the affiftance of 
the Bengal types, which are not to be procured in Europe ; 
and it would after all be very unimportant to general read- 
ers. For fuch inftruétion, therefore, the curious muft ap- 
ply to the work itfelf ; whilft we fhall confine our obferva- 
tions to itri€tures on the hiftory and the ufefulnefs-of a Jan- 
guage of oe high antiquity, {poken by millions of induf- 
trious Britifh fubjeéts, and of great importance, in various 
lights, towards the proper management of the commercial, 
military, and revenue departments in Bengal. 

* The grand fource’ fays Mr. Halhed, ‘ of Indian literature, the 
Parent of almoft every dialect from the Perfian Gulph to the China 
Seas, is the Shanfcrit; a language of the moft venerable and un- 
fathomable antiquity ; which, although at prefent fhut up in the li- 
braries of Bramins, and appropriated folely to the records of their 
Religion, appears to have been current over moft of the Oriental 
World; traces of its original extent may ftill be difcovered in 
almott every diftri&t of Atia. 1 have been aftonifhed to find the 
fimilitude of Shanferit words with thofe of Perfian and Arabic, and 
even of Latin and Greek: and thefe not in technical and meta- 
phorical terms, which the mutation of refined arts and improved 
manners might have occafionally introduced; but in the main 

und-work of language, in monofyllables, in the names of num- 
Sg and the appellations of fuch things as would be firft_difcrimi- 
nated on the immediate dawn of civilization. The refemblance 
which may be obferved in the characters upon the medals and fig- 
nets of various diftrits of Afia, the light which they reciprocally 
reflect upon each other, and the general analogy which they all-bear 
‘ . te 
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to the fame grand-Prototype, afford another ample field for curiofity. 
The coins of Affam, Napaul,.Cafimeere and many other kingdoms 
are all ftamped with Shanfcrit letters, and moftly contain allufions 
to the old Shanferit Mythology: the fame cuenhe I have ob- 
ferved on the impreffions of feals from Bootan and Tibet. A col- 
lateral inference may likewife be deduced from the peculiar a:range- 
ment of the Shanferit alphabet, fo very different from that of any 
other quarter of the world. ‘This extraordinary mode of combina- 
tion fill exifis in the greateft part of the Eaft, from the Indus to 
Pegu, in dialects now apparently unconnected, and in characters 
compleatly diflimilar; but is a forcible argument that they are ali 
derived from the fame fouree. Another channel of fpeculation pre- 
fents itfelf in the names of perfons and places, of titles and digni- 
ties, which are open to general notice, and in which, to the far- 
theft limits of Ata, may be found manifett traces of the Shanfcrit. 
The meagre remnants of Coptic antiquitics afford no fcope for com- 
- parifon between that idiom and this primitive tongue: but there ftill 
exitts fufficient grounds for conjecture that Egypt has but a difput- 
able claim to its long-boafted originality in language, in policy, and 
in religion. In fupport of this opinion I fhall mention only one 
circumftance. The Raja of Kifhenagur, who is by much the moft 
learned and able antiquary which Bengal has produced within this 
century, has very lately affirmed, that he has in his own poffeffion 
Shanfcrit books which give an account of a communication formerly 
fubfifting between India and Egypt; wherein the Egyptians are 
conftantly defcribed as difciples, not as inftructors; and as feeking 
that liberal education and thofe fciences in Hindoftan, which none 
of their own countrymen had fufticient knowledge to impart. The 
few pa which are extant in the antient Greek authors refpect- 
ing the Bracmans at the fame time that they receive a frefh light 
from this relation, very ftrongly corroborate its authenticity. 

* Exclufive of the Shanfcrit, there are three different dialects 
applicd (though not with equal currency) in the kingdom of Ben- 
gal: viz. the Perfian, the Hindoftanic and the proper Bengalefe: 
each of which has its own peculiar department in the bufinefs of the 
country, and confequently neither of them can be univerfally a- 
dopted to the exclufion of the others. 

* The Perfian entered Bengal with the Mogul conquerors, and 
being the language of the court naturally gained a footing in the 
law and in the revenues; it has alfo for fome centuries been the 
common medium of negotiation between the feveral ftates of Hin- 
doftan, and from thence became an almoft indifpenfable qualifica- 
tion for thofe who were to manage the extenfive affairs of the Eaft- 
India Company: fo that the accurate and elegant grammar com- 
pofed by Mr. Jones doth equal honour to the caule of learning, 
and fervice to his countrymen in Afia. This language is ftill y 
by all the Mogyl officers of government, in their feveral ys ie 
ments of accounts and corref| ; as being the dialect of the 
former ruling power, of which the Englifh have in fome degree 
taken the place, and whofe fyftem they have not yet laid : 


‘rom hence arifes one capital impediment to the uniformity of te 
litical arrangements in Bengal; for while the fummary of all publi 
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bufinefs is kept in one idiom, the detail is invariably confined to ant- 
other, as I fall prefently demonftrate. 

* The Hindottanic, or “Indian Jangeage, appears to have been 
generally fpoken for many ages through all proper Hindoftan. It 
is indubitably derived from the Shanferit, with which it has exattly 
the fame connexion, as the modern dialects of France and Ftaly with 
pure Latin. For while the fame founds are almoft conitantly ap- 
plied in both kinguages to reprefent the fame ideas, the inflexions 
by which they are affeéted and the modes of grammatical regimen 
are widely different. ‘The Shanfcrit has a dual number both to 
verbs and nouns, the Hindottanic to neither. Verbs in Shanfcrit 
have the fame form for both the mafculine and feminine genders; 
Hindoftanic verbs are diftinguifhed by different terminations for the 
different fexes, like thofe of the Arabic. Thefe are their capita} 
outlines of diffimilarity ; but jn the original appropriation of par- 
ticular words to particular fenfes, in the idiomatic turns of expref- 
tion and complexion of fpeech we nmy obferve the ftrongeft family 
likenefs. 

* The Charaéters alfo peculiar to the Hindoftanic are exaétly the 
fame with thofe of the Shanfcrit, but of a ruder fhape: yet ftill ex- 
hibiting 4 more accurate refemblance than is found in many of the 
Greek letters upon infcriptions of different ASras. 

* This primitive Hindoftanic tongue has by no means preferved 
its purity, or its univerfality to the prefent age: for the modern 
Inhabitants of India vary almoft as much in language as in Re- 
figion. It is well known in what an obitinate and inviolable ob- 
feurity the Jentoos conceal as well the Mytteries of their Fatih, 
as the Books in which they are contained: and under what fevere 
Se ora their moft approved Legitlators have confined the 

udy of the Shanfcrit to their own principal tribes only. An ex- 
planation of it to perfons not quatitied for this feience by their 
rank, fubjected both the teacher and the pupil to very tremendous 
penalties; but to fully its purity by os the flighteft know- 
<~ of it to ftrangers was ever cautioufly avoided as the moft inex- 
pis le crime. The Pundit who imparted a fmall portion of his 
nguage to me, has by no means efcaped the cenfure of his coun- 
trymen: and while he aa difplayed the principles of his gram- 
mar, he has invariably refufed to develope a fingle article of his re-- 
Figion. Thus we may fuppofe that when the Mahometan Invaders 
firft fettled in India, and from the neceffity of having fome medium 
of communication with their new fubjects, applied themfelves to 
the ftudy of the Hindoftanic dialect, the impenetrable referve of the 
entoos would quickly render its abftrufer Shanfcrit terms unintel- 
igible ; and the Foreigners, unpractifed in the idiom, would fre- 
quently recur to their own native exprefions. New adventurers 
continually arriving kept up & conftant influx of exotic words, and 
the heterogeneous mafs gradually increafed its ftock, as conquett or 
policy extended the boundaries of itscircalation. But thefe altera- 
Tioiis affected words only. ‘The grammatical principles of the ori- 
ginal Hindoftanic, and the ancient forms of conjugation and 
thflexion remained the fame; and whilft the primitive fubftan- 
tives were excluded or exchanged, the verbs maintained — their 
inflexions 
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ioflexions and their regimen. They ftiJl fubfift in their priftine 
ftate; and at prefent thofe perfons are thought to {peak this com- 
pound idiom with the moft elegance, who mix with pure Indian 
verbs the greateft number of Verfian and Arabic nouns. Such of 
the Hindoos as have been connected with the muffulman courts, or 
admitted to any offices under that government have generally cow- 
plimented their matters by a compliance with thefe literary innova- 
tions, But the Bramins and all other well-educated Jentoos, whofe 
ambition has not overpowered their principles, ftill adhere with » 
certain confcientious tenacity to their primeval tongue, and have 
many antient books written in its pureft ityle; among which were 
probably the celebrated Fables of Bilpay (now not to be found.) 
They continue to apply it to the purpofes of commerce in Surat, 
Guzarat and other places on the weitern coaft; and their correfpon- 
dence circulates through all Hindoftan, quite to the interior parts of 
Bengal ; where feveral bankers of this religion, who have at dif- 
ferent times emigrated from the higher countries, carry on a very 
extenfive trafic. The Characters in which it is written, though 
all derived from the Shanfcrit, deviate as much from their criginal 
exemplar, a8 our running-hand and Italian differ from round-hand. 
It is faid that there are feven different forts of Indian hands all 
comprized under the general term Naagoree, which may be inter- 
preted Writing ; and the elegant Shanfcrit is. ftyled Daeb Naagoree 
or the Writing of the Immortals; which may not improbably bea 
refinement from the more fimple and wnpolifhed Naagoree of the 
earlier ages. The word Taagoree is fometimes ufed to fignify a loofe 
or inaccurate character of the Naagoree, but | never could difcover 
that any precife diftinction was implied by it. The Bengal letters, 
fuch as difplayed in the following fheets, are another branch of the 
fame ftock; lefs beautiful than the refined Shanferit, but refembling 
it no lefs than the Naagoree. ‘They are ufed in 4/am as well as in 
Bengal, and may be probably one of the moft antient modes of 
writing in the world, The Bengalefe Bramins have all their Shan- 
ferit books copied in this national alphabet, and tranfpofe into it all 
the Daeb Naagorce manufcripts for their own perufal. 

* The dialect called by us the Moors is that mixed fpecies of 
Hindoftanic, which I have above defcribed to owe its exiftance to 
the Mahometan Conquefts. In this idiom feveral elegant poems 
and tales have been compofed by learned Perfran and Mogul au- 
thors, and are {till extant in the libraries of the curious. Thefe 
are always written in the Perfian hand, which is no meanis cal- 
culated for expreffing the found either of the Hindottanic vowels or 
nafal confonants. The Mahometans of the lowcr rank have a few 
books on Religious fubjeéts in this language, and in the Naagoree 
characters; which are alfo ufed by fome of them in their petty ac- 
= Eurvpeans on ieee arrival in India, reduced . h necef{- 

intercourie “with Mahometan fervants, or 8, itually 
acquire from them this idiom in that imperfe& perp ira ftate 
which is the confequence of the menial condition of their inftruc- 
tors: yet this curious fyftem of ftudy hath produced more than one 
attempt to a Grammar and Vocabulary. The jargon however, fuch 
as it is, proves utterly unintelligible to the villagers and — 
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both in Hindoftan and Bengal, nor is ufed any where, but in larg? 
towns frequented by Mahometans and ftrangers. On this dialect an 
ingenious Miffionary long fince publiflied a laborious treatife in 
Latin. He is the earlieft and may be deemed the only writer on the 
fubjec ; for the latter compofitions do not deferve a name. 

* What the pure Hindoftanic is to upper India, the language 
which I have here endeavoured to explain is to Bengal, intimately 
related to the Shanfcrit both in expreffions, conftruction and cha- 
racter. It is the fole channel of perfonal and epittolary commu- 
nication among the Hindoos of every occupation and tribe. All 
their bufinefs is tranfaéted, and all their accounts are kept in it; amd 
as their fyitem of education is in general very confined, there are 
few among them who can write or read any other idiom; the un- 
educated, or eight parts in ten of the whole nation, are neceflarily 
confined to the ufage of their mother tongue. 

* The Board of Commerce at Calcutta, and the feveral Chiefs 
of the fubordinate Faétories cannot properly conduct the India 
Company’s mercantile correfpondence and negotiations, without 
the intermediate agency of Bengal Interpreters: for the whole 
fyitem of the Inveftment, in every ftage of its preparation and 
provifion, is managed in the language of the country ; in which all 
the accounts of the Aurungs, (or manufacturing towns) thofe of 
the Company’s Export Warehoufe, all propofals and letters from 
agents, merchants, contractors, weavers, winders, bleachers, &c. 
are conftantly prefented ; and into which all orders to Gomattahs, 
Aumeens and other officers for the purchafe and procuration ot 
goods muft be tranflated. 

* Important as this language muft confequently appear to the 
Commercial line, its adoption would be no lefs beneficial to the 
Revenue department. For although the Contraéts, Leafes and 
other obligations, executed between Government and its immediate 
dependants and tenants, continue to be drawn out in the Perfian 
dialeét, yet the under Leafes and engagements, which thefe ia their 
turn grant to the peafants and cultivators of the ground, and all 
thofe copyhold tenures called Porta): are conitantly written in Ben- 
galefe. And it may even be doubted whether more than one third 
of all Jentoo Zemindars, Farmers and other Leflees of the ftate can 
read a tingle word of their own accounts and reprefentations, as de- 
livered in their Moonthee’s Perfian tranflation. 

* The internal policy of the kingdoms demands an equal fhare 
of attention; and the many impofitions to which the poorer clafs of 
people are expofed, in a country ftill fluétuating between the relics 
of former defpotic dominion, and the liberal fpirit of its prefent le- 
giflature, have long cried out for a remedy. ‘This has‘tately been 
propofed in the appointment of gentlemen of mature experience in 
the manners and cuftoms of the natives tothe feveral divifions and 
diftriéts of Bengal, to act as jufticiary arbitrators between the head 
farmer and his under tenants: with whom the indigent villager 
might firid immediate and effectual redre{s from the exactions of an 
imperious Landlord or grafping Collector, freed from the neceflary 
delays of an ordinary court of juftice, and the expence and incor- 
vemience of a regular fuit, Such a mcafure, by holding out toeach 
in- 
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induftrious individual a near profpeét of property in his earnings and 
fecurity in his poffeffions, coogi: in the Prof effectual manner, to 
enfure ftability to our conquefts and popularity to our adminiftra- 
tion; and will probably fet opea the Britifh territories as an afylom 
for the difcouraged hufbandman, the negleéted artift, and cpprefled 
labourer from every quarter of [lindoftan. But this important. 
commiffion will be more immediately, and more extenfively beac- 
ficial, in proportion as it is conferred on thofe only whom a conipe- 
tent knowledge of the Bengalefe has previoufly qualified for a per- 
fonal inveftigation of every unwarrantable cxachen, and fcrutiny 
into every complicated account. 

* Add to this, that there is not one office under the Nazim or 
Mogul adminiitration, not one provincial or fubordinate court of 
juftice in the kingdom where an interpreter for this language is 
not judged as neceffary and as coniiantly employed as for the Per- 
fian; and if any public notices are to be difperfed through the coun- 
try, or affixed in the great towns, they are always attended with a 
Bengal tranilation. In thort, if vigour, impartiality and difpatch 
be required to the operations of government, to the diftribution of 
juftice, to the colleétions of the revenues, and to the tranfactions of 
commerce, they are are only to be fecured by a proper attention to 
that dialect ufed by the body of the people; efpecially as it is much 
better calculated both for public and private affairs by its plainnefs, 
its precifion and regularity of conftruCtion, than the flowery fen- 
tences and modulated periods of the Perfian. 

* Another fingular advantage which it poffeffes, is its aptitude 
for the bufinefs of the compting-houfe. Forthe Bengal doctrine of 
numbers, both in the forms of the figures and in their application, 
nearly approaches to the fyftem adopted in Europe; from which 
nothing can more effentially differ than the Perfian mode of cypher- 
ing, both in arrangement and application: fo that thofe who 
would be acquainted with the latter, have a new arithmetic as well 
as anew language to acquire; and if they have any concerns tran{> 
aéted through this medium, they muft undergo the fubfequent 
trouble of reducing their Perfian accounts to the European form g 
whereas thofe of the Bengal accomptant require nothing more than 
an accurate copyitt.’ 

Mr. Halhed afterwards remarks, 

* That a grammar of the pure Bengai dialect cannot be expected 
to convey a thorough idea of the modern jargon of the kingdom. 
The many political revolutions it has fuftained, have greatly impair- 
ed the fimplicity of its language ; and a Jong communication with 
men of different religions, countries, and manners, has rendered fo- 
reign words in fome degree familiar to a Bengalear. ‘The Mabome- 
tans have for the moft part introduced fuch terms as relate to the 
functions of their own Religion, or the exercife of their own laws 
and government ; the Portuguefe have fupplied them with appella- 
tions of fome European arts and inventions: and in the eavirons of 
each foreign colony the idiom of the native Behgalefe is tinétured 
with that of the ftrangers who have fettled there. e 

* Upon the fame principle, fince the inflyence of the Britith nation 
hag fuperfeded that of its former conquerors, many terms of pw 
% va- 
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derivation have been naturalifed into the Bengal vocabulary. For 
as the laws, the revenues and the commerce are gradually falling 
mto new hands and are conducted by a new fyftem, new denomina- 
tions will neceffarily arife to the cedafod of the old. ‘The force of 
this obfervation may particularly be proved from thofe places in 
which the greateft part of the India Company’s inveftment 1s provid: 
ed; where a great number of the terms relating to trade are directly 
borrowed from the Englith. So in all the country Courts of Juftice 
the words Decree, Appeal, Warrant, Summons, and many others 
are smromrnd applied and underftood by the whole body of the 
ople. 

* The following work prefents the Bengal language merelv as des 
rived from its parent the Shanfcrit. In the courfe of my defign I 
have avoided, with fome care, the admiifion of fuch words as are 
not natives of the country, and for that reafon have felected all my 
inftances from the-moft authentic and antient compofitions. But I 
would advife every perfon who is defirous to diftinguifh himfelf as 
anaccurate tranflator to pay fome attention both to the Perfian and 
Hindoftanic dialeéts ; fince-in the occurrences of modern bufincfs, 
as managed by the prefent illiterate generation, he will find all his 
letters, Spredanteiiets and accounts interfperfed with a variety of 
borrowed phrazes or unauthorifed expretfions.’ 

The work now before us (the firft perhaps ever printed 
in Hindoftan) has many circumftances of novelty, as well 
as of utility to recommend it to public attention. One gen- 
tleman prefents us with the elements of a language hither- 
to difregarded, and almoft unknown in Europe. Another 
gentleman employs the extraordinary efforts of a fingular and 
perfevering genius in the fabrication of types of a very novel 
and difficult conftruétion : whilft we find a Governor Ge- 
neral, (unlike every defcription of public men in Britain) 
amidft all the bufy fcenes of war and ftate affairs, cultivat- 
ing the arts of peace; advifing, foliciting, animating men 
of ability to undertake, to perfevere, and to accomplifh 
purfuits fo laudable in themfelves, and fo ftrongly pointed 
to affift and extend the India Company’s moft edeatial inte- 
refts in Bengal. 

* The pulilic curiofity’ fays our Author, * muft be ftrongly ex- 
cited by the beautiful characters which are difplayed in the tollow- 
ing work: and although my attempt may be deemed incomplete or 
unworthy of notice, the book itfelf will always bear an intrinfic 
value, from its containing as extraordinary an inftance of mechanie 
abilities as has perhaps ever appeared. That the Bengal letter is 
very difficult to be imitated in fteel will readily be allowed by every 

fon who fhall examine the intricacics of the ftrokes, the unequal 
Fngch and fize of the characters, and the variety of their pofitions 

combinations: It was no cafy tatk to procure a writer accurate 
enough to prepare an alphabet of a fimilar and proportionate body 
throughout, and with that fymmetrical exacinefs which is ncceflary 
© the fegularity and neatueis of a fount. = 
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* The advice and even foljcitation of the Governor General pre- 
wailed upon Mr. Witkins, a gentleman who has been fome years 
in the India Company’s civil fervice in Bengal, to undertake a fet 
of Bengal tvpes. He did, and his fuccefs has cxceeded every ex~- 
pectation, In a country fe remote from ali connexiga with Kuro- 
pean artifts, he has been obliged to charge himfelt with all the vari- 
ous occupations of the Metallurgift, the Engraver, the Founder, 
aud the,Printer. ‘othe merit of invention he was compelled t6 
add the application of perfonal labour. With a rapidity unknown 
in Europe, he furmounted all the obitacles which acceflarily clog 
the firtt rudiments of a difficult art, as well as the difadvantages of 
folitary experiment ; and has thus fingly on the firft effort exhibited 
his work in a {tate of perfection, which in every part of the world 
bas appeared to require the united improvements of different projec- 
tors, and the gradual polith of fucceflive ages. 

* The gentiemen at the head of Indian affairs do not want to be 
told of the various impofitions and forgeries with which Bengal at 
prefent abounds, in Pottahs, (or Leafes) in Bonds and other writy 
ton fecuritic3 of property ; ia Rostanabs and Duttucks, in Orders 
and Notices of government iffued in the country languages ; as wel] 
as in all the tranfations of commerce; and alfo in the Procefles, 
Warrants and Decxees of the fupreme and inferior Courts of Judica- 
ture ; all of which afferd ample {cope for the exertion of Mr. Wil- 
kins’s ingenuity. 

* His fuccefs in this branch ‘has enabled Great Britain to introduce 
ail the more folid advantages of European literature among 4 people 
whom fhe has already refcued from Atiatic flavery : to promote the 
circulation of wealth, by giving new vigour and difpatch to buti- 
nefs, and to forward the progreis of civil fociety by tacilirating the 
means of intercourte. 

* Even the credit of the nation is interefted in marking the pro- 
grefé of her conguests by a liberal communication of Arts and 
Sciences, rather than by the effusion of blood: and policy requires 
that her new fubjects thoula as well feel the benefits, as the neceflity, 
of fubmifiion,’ 

Upon the whole, Mr. Halhed appears to have ftudied his 
fubje& with attention. Heras arranged his rules with per- 
{picuity. He has made many judicious remarks in his oceafi- 
onal comparifon of the formation of the Shanfcrit and Ben- 
gal dialefts with the Arabick and the Perfian, as well as with 
the Greek and Latin eo ; and he has dluftrated the 
whole (after the manner of Mr. Jones in his Perfian Gram- 
mar, and of Mr. Richardfon in his Arabick Grammar} 
with’ authorities from the pureft of the Bengal writers. 
There have been times when the labours of a Jones, a 
Richardfon, anda Halhed, would, as well on account of 
their political utility, as of their literary merit, have engag- 
ed the notice of men in power. But this is not the age. 
The ius of a Haftings does not thine in the councils of 
St, Joume's or Leadenhall-ftreet. The confcioufnefs of 
wen & having 
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having laboured to promote the interefts of Britain in Ben- 
gal may of courfe prove Mr. Halhed’s fole reward. 











| Art. II. Cecilia, or Memoirs of an Heirefs. By the Author of : EY 
| Evelina. 12mo. 5 Vols. 15s. bound. T. Payne & Son. 1782. at 
| E are happy, amidift the mafs of at beft unmeaning . 
produétions of this kind, which are every day ob- “y 
) truded on the public, when we meet fometimes with a work * 
) that repays us for our many hours of langour and difguft. A 
This, it is true, happens but feldom; for good novels amongft a 
Ht the bad, ‘* apparent rari nantes in gurgite vafio:”’ but, hike all ee 
uncommon bleffings, it hence acquires a higher relifh, and e 
| more powerfully corrects that acidity, which. we are often ej 
{ told, is contracted by a conftant application to the critical e. 
| profeffion. ) | “fa 
At an early period, indeed, the Authorefs of Cecilia ap- + 
| peared in the literary world, with a refpeétability far above BA: 


what could have been expeéted from her years: and in the 
prefent performance fhe vigoroufly fupports the reputation 
fhe had acquired. ° By telling a plain and fimple ftory, without 
one epifode, without ** out-ftepping the modefty of nature,” 
fhe has contrived to intereft the Reader through five volumes, 
No event takes place but what might have happened te any 
one; mo character appears (Mifs Beverly and Albany ex~ 
cepted) that every day's experience does not difcover a fimi- 
lar. And yet, with fo much fkill are thefe common mate- F 
tials compounded, that the attention is arrefted, the mind a 
ns it were fafcinated, and the feeling heart melted by the . 
artful though natural tale. The perplexities and embaraff- 4 
ments. which, for a time, retard, and at laft bring on the ca~ 3 
taftrophe, {pring in a manner fo unforced, from the temper : 
and difpofiuons of the perfons, or from the fituations in 
which they are piaced, as to produce that full effect, that 
plenitude of fat:sfa€tion which invariably attends a faithful 
reprefentation of nature. When we confider the age and 
fex of the writer, her knowledge of the world is truly afto- 
niihing : for to her own obfervation fhe appears to be folely 
indebted for the charaéters of the novel, All of them feem 
fairly purchafed at the great work-fhop of life, and, not, the 
fecond-hand, vamped-up fhreds and patches of the Mon- 
mouth-ftreet of modern romance. She has brought forward 
a great variety, painted with a forcible expreflion, admirably 
contrafted, and difcriminated with delicacy and precifion, 
while there is a keeping in the whole which ihews. the. maf- 
ter’s hand. iit soont-lisr’n 25s __ 3G 
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That charaéteriftic unchangeablenefs which all the perfons 
fupport from their firit appearance to the conclufion of the 
ftory, affords a pleafure which is feldom to be met with in 
works of this kind. No miraculous variety of difpofition 
takes place, which nature forbids, and every day’s experi- 
ence contradicts :—‘‘ /ervatur ad imum” feems to be the de- 
vice of the fair writer, to which fhe has moft fcrupuloufly 
adhered. Old Delville preferves to the laft ail the unbend- 
ing ftatelinefs of the Spaniard, and all the family pride of a 
Cambrian: or Caledonian. Monckton is throughout de- 
figning, artful, and perfevering. Harvel affords tn admira- 
ble reprefentation of thofe who facrifice their honour, probity, 
and confcience to unbounded diffipation ; and finith by fui- 
cide, what is very improperly termed a life of pleafure. In 
Mrs. Harrel, a numerous clafs of females may behold their 
own likenefs. With a mind weak and unfurnifhed, inca- 
pable of friendthip, or any good impreffion, with an eternal 
craving for amufement from without, becaufe fhe feels no- 
thing but vacuity and folitude within, fhe mixes in every oe 
of fafhionable life becaufe fhe is a burthen to herfelf : and af- 
ter all her misfortames, we leave her ready to begin again her 
courfe of futility. Belfield, with talents capable of every 
thing, and pofieifed of the moft eftimable qualities, is ren- 
dered unhappy, and in fome meafure ridiculous by his 
pride, and the unfteadinefs of his temper. And, though at 
laft, we are given to hope that a change will take place, 
yet, fo fully has he eftablifhed his chara&er with us, that 
fhould we again meet hum, we are fatisfied he would be in- 
variably the fame. 

~The fubordinate perfons are by no means unneceflary, 
or unmeaning figures, to fill up the back ground of the 
piece ; they contrive to intereft us either by themfelves, or 
as they help to bring on the cataftrophe ; and in all of them 
an uniform confiitency of character is preferved. 

After what we have already faid, it would be impertinent 
to inform the Public that the Hero and Heroine of the piece 
have not been neglected by the Author: every attention has 
been fuccefsfully paid to them that their merits demand. 

One’ amitiion we think the amiable Writer has’ been 
guilty of, by negle&ting to give a minute delineation of the 
features and figure of her actors. If we are not miftaken, 
to have an idea of the features, air, and figure, as well as 
to be acquainted with the fentiments of thofe whofe ftory 
we perufe is a defire in which we are by no means fingular. 
This defire, we imagine, demands with more propriety te 
be gratified by the novelift than the hiftorian. In hiftory, 
it is the great chain of events, rather than the actors whi 
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occupics and interefts the mind: and inftruétion more thas 
amufement is the obje& of purfuit. The imaginary feenes 
produced by the nove] writer operate in a different manner : 
{tuations every where occur in which we ourfelves may be 
placed, and perions are exhibited, whofe prototypes we may 
often meet with in life. Every thing comes more home 
to the heart, becaufe at every ftep we fecl a poffibility, 
often a probability, of being concerned in fimilar tranfac~ 
tions. Nothing is henceforth indifferent to us, and we feel 
unfatisfied if the perfons as well as the characters in the 
flory be not minutely pourtrayed. 

The moft celebrated Authors in this line, from the im- 
mortal Cervantes downwards, feem to have been fully per- 
fyaded of this general defire, and to fatisfy it have employed 
uncommon pains. The renowned Knight of La Mancha, 
with his facetious Squire, Gil Blas, Uncle Toby, Sophia 
Weftern, Tom Jones, Jofeph Andrews, Parfon Adaims, 
with his contraft Trulliber, Commodore Trunnion, Lieu- 
tenant Bowling, and honeft Pipes, are figures perfeély 
familiar to us, and. by their being thus our intimate ac- 
quaintances, we become infinitely more interefted in all their 
concerns. 

We fhall conclude what we have to fay on this excellent 
Novel with juft hinting, that had the Egglefton family been 
reprefented as more worthy of their fortune, or had a 
flaw in the Dean’s will enabled Mifs Beverley to enter again 
into pofiefiion of her eftate, perhaps the conclufion would 
haye ieit a more pleafing impreffion on the mind. Cecilia, 
however, as fhe is, will be found a mott agreeable and in- 
firuttive companion, and as fuch we with pleafure recom- 
nicnd her to the public. 
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Agr. HI, A Treatife on the Study of Antiquities, as the Commentary 
to Hiflorival Learning, Sketching out a general Line of Refearch : 
Allo -- gy Sage spleining fone of the Defiderata, With ag 
Appendix. No. I. On the Elements of Speech. No. H. On 
the Origin of written Language, Picture, Hieroglyphic, and E- 

mentary Writing. No. Jil. On the Ships of the Antients. 

_ Ne. 1V. On the Chariots of the Antients. By T. Pownall. 
$vo, 5s. Boards. Dodiley, 


ry ‘HIS treatife is fufficiently important to attraét curio, 
fity and attention. The Author commences his 

work with an eulogium upon the Society of Antiquaries ; 
and it is, doubtlefs, to be confidered as an ufeful inftitution. 
He then controverts the vifionary toils of the injudicious 
enguwer into antiquity; and while he demonttrates she 
; in g- 
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infignificancy of fyfems ere&ted without sepeienmt, he ex- 
poles the folly of collecting fragments and relics without 


-any purpofe or defign. He conceives that the Antiquary 


has ‘ two concurrent lines of ftudy, that of hiftory, pro- 
erly fo calted, both of nature and man; and that experimental 
fifiory of the extending and advancing powers of man, as they are” 
elicited by the varying and encreafing wants of his being*.” He 
thinks, * that there is, as it were, a golden chain defcending from 
Heaven, by which all things are hnked together in a general 
fyftem ; and that man has powers to trace back the links of this 
chain up to the primary principles of this fyftem; and that the 
ftudy of antiquities fhould be purfued in this fpirit of philofophy, 
uf the aatedes acquired thereby applied as tLe commeutary of 
iftory+.’ 
Proceeding upon this plan, Mr. Pownall enters upon an 
analyfis of the powers of enunciation and the elements of 
fpeech, and upon an application of them to ancient hifto- 


ry. He endeavours to fhow, that a philofophic etymolo- 


gift, by tracing back the deviations in different dialeé&ts of 
the fame language, and the variations of different languages, 
may illuftrate effectually the hiftory of man, by afcertain- 
ing tribes, illuftrating obfcure events, and by unfolding 
cuitoms and policy. Pais abftra& reafonings he proceeds 
to examples ; and after attending in this view to the lan- 
guage of ancient Greece, he confiders the language of an- 
cient Europe in general. 

From the efforts and inventions of men as they advance 
in civility and refinement, the Author iketches out with 
great ingenuity the lights which. an intelligent and pene- 
trating antiquary might throw upon human affairs. And 
from: the broken fragments of antiquity there, no doubt 
might, in time be colle&ted the form and proportions of a 
complete figure, Truth might even be illuftrated from fa- 
bles. .One difcovery might lead to another. A feries of 
philofophic inveftigations concerning the progrefs of na- 
tions, iia the Sylwn ftate to the era of polithed life, 
while it would ‘contribute to difpel the darknefs which 
obfcures the earlier hiftory of every nation, would advance 
the knowledge of every art and every fcience. This, he 
defcribes as the great bufinefs of the cultivated antiq ; 
whofe refearches are chiefly commendable while he aéts as 
the interpreter of hiftoric learning. 

Without the aid of Antiquarian labour, without regard 
‘to the communities and growing ftates of the ancient world, we may,’ 
according to our author, ‘ read and learn a great deal, but fhall know 
very little ; we thall continue reading about a creature that we do net 





* Introd. p. iv. + Ibid. 
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underfiandthe nature or conftitution of ; we fall neitherconceive the 
{prings, the means, nor the ends of its actions; we thall neither fee 
the,.purport of the wars, nor the reafons of the fedral connections it 
may make, mor the grounds on which it ftood by means of them. 

We inay travel in /hiftory for ages through many regions, but. it 
» will be always as in a thick fog... We may fee in fucceflive fieps. the 

groups of thofe figures and facts only which are immediately local 

and temporary; but the ex/cmbie of the picce will be hid from (us 

aod unintelligible. We muft here have recourfe to the learned An- 

tiquary; the light of his difcoveries mutt + ip the cloud; when it } 

does fo, the profpect will open upon th¢ azind’s eye in all its extent, at 
in.truc perfpective, and cloathed in all its genuine colours. The 
objects and digures in the piece will be feen tm their proper bearings 

and proportions; a fyftem as pervatiing the whole will be fecn in 

the defign ; the connexion between caufes and effects will he feen. in 

the execution ; and Aiffory may thus become experimental knowledge? 

While we approve the liberal ideas of the Author con- 

cerning the ftudy of antiquities, we cannot but allow, 

that he difcovers the ability of reducing to praétice the rules 

whtich he is folicitous to eftablifh, When he dives into 

aticient times “he difplays the true fpirit of a philofophical 

antiquary ; atid he has certainly thrown a great deal of 

new information upon Roman, Grecian, and Egyptian 
‘ftory. It is by the application of antiquarian refearch to 

yarticular and intricate topies of hiftory, that he elucidates 

the real obje&ts of a ftudy, which has been degraded b 

the unmeaning induftry of men, who were bufy to colle 

what they could not comprehend, and who ‘gaped with a- 

mazement over the wifdom: of ages of which they knew 

nothing. sath 
But that our Readers may have a fpecimen before them, 
from which to judge for themfelves of Mr. Pownal!’s ‘me- 
| rit, we fhall exhibit an extraét from what he has obferved 
| concerning the Books of Mofes. 

* If the <Abtiquary, as fome grave-Divines have -done, 
was thus to contider. the Antidiluvian hillery, which ‘the books of 
Mofes give, as ax Apotocue exhibiting the gencral. train af natural 
and human events, clafjed under mythic _reprefentations, inttead of tak- 
ing: ie as an bifforic narrative af particular events, placed im the ac- 
tual perinds of their exiitence, and arranged in the real feries,of true 
time; he. would obviate all thefe objections which arife to, the .hif- 
toric part, and might fhow, that, taken in that view, it gives a 
much more accurate account of nature, of man, and of the divine 
Sigeoticcs ; and in every point comes up more’ fully. and. eom- 

thenfively tothe parpofe for which it feems t6 have béen' written, 
shan under any idea of recording particulars asa hittoryp, 

* This e is, in a kind of preface tu a code of laws by. 
which the mititution of a theocracy is eftablifled, to give fuch a 

encral: account -of the origin -of things and of man; of tis de- 
viations from the end of his being by warious. corruptions ; ame 
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his Fall from Innocence to fuch a ftate of fin and punifirment, as 
requires the offcring of facrifices of expiation of his guilt,’ and of 
deprecation of his punithment; perpecurlly repeated until forme 
one genéral full and fufficient expiation fhould be finally «nade and 
accepted; alfo of offerings for the ranfom of fouls, and of atdne- 
ment for crimes. “his inftizution made various regulations in the 
animal economy, not fo much from any foundation which they 
had in nature, as being conttant outward pledges ef inward obe- 
dience to, and faith in, the divine regimen. One branch preferib- 
ed regulations and diftinétions refpecting food, deriving from pofi- 
fative ‘inttitution and command. Another branch of thefe laws 
meant to Pivé “operation to, and to maintain, that exclafive prin- 
ciple of generation, by which this race, chofen for fpecial ends of 
providence, were to be kept feparate from the race of man im com- 
sion. A third branch contained the ettablifhment of a fyitem of 
facrifices fuited to this theology ; and of ceremonies attendant on 
this particular ftate of the individual and community. 

* This book commences wich an account of the origin of things, 
which rightly underftood, is the moft trucly and finictly philofe- 
phic account which ever has been given, or is at -prefent any where 
extant. The prefent eulightened {tate of philofophy can ncithes 
reprobate nor alter any thing in it. It does only confirm it. 

¢ When this book fpeaks of the origin of the world, it does not 
go beyond the bounds of human knowledge into metaphyficks ; i¢ 
does not attempt to deferibe that act of the Creator which fuppofes 
the ringing of Nothing ‘nto Being, which is nonfenfe in terms, and 
contradicts what it predicates ; but in the pureit light of wifdom, 
and in the moft refined fentiments of fublimity, writes, Goo sar, 
LET IT BE; ANDIT was, This compreheative expreflion commas’ 
nicates, without prefuming at defined terms, the. indefined pra-ex-- 
iftence of the suPREAM FIRST CAUSE, when matter did not exitt; 
and alfo the.commencement of the exiltence of matter by the will, 
and at the command of this First cause adfing fy shat svill, 

‘ This account of a vifible world does not prefume to afcend 
above what is feen. It takes up the account of the origin of things 
at that ftate, to which philofophic analyfis can, in its higheft range 
attam. Is divides its account into the four clafles of exiftence, the 
origint of the planetary and terreftrial fyftem ;' the origin of anima 
life ; and the origin of man. This is fuppofed to proceed by fix 
diftin® periods, called metaphorically Daies (for they cannot affwally 
be deferibed as fach before rhe ftate of things exifted, which divides 
time into night and day). Thefe periods on the whole are arranged 
rather to fuit the clafles of creation, than the order of time; 
under each clafs they follow the order of the procefs of nature, in 
what may be called the order of time. ; :' 

* Astight‘or beat is vifibly ‘the firft. materialinfrumental canfe 
and fupport of the ftate and being of the fyftem, the creation of 
light is reprefented a8 the firit procefs! “Gob faite,” Let there’ be light, * 
Vand there «was light. This is the fir Period; © «0s -U  = 

'* Experience of exitting faéts, the philofophic inveffigation of” 
the powers of nature, and the operation of thofe powers Oh ‘matter, - 
confpire to prove, that the globe in its original ftate was a" moift 
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tump of, mud, a chaos in which the terreftrial elements were all ia 
an imdifcrete mafs of confufed matter. “The Mofaic account of this 
earth being brought into its prefent fyftem of being commences 
from this tlate: The earth was without form, and the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters, and directed the effects of 
light or heat to operate upon #. ‘The firit effect or procefg of this 
operation, which is reprefented as the /rcond period of creation, is 
the feparating of the i a * liquid, the unaxing the elaftic 
fluid, the air (the caufe and food of all life), from the’ waters 
which {till covered the tace of the whole earth; and God faid, let 
there be éxpanfion in the midff of the waters, and let it divide the wa- 
ters from the waters; here comes in concurrent in the order of time, 
and the procefs of nature; the firft procefs of the third clafs, that 
is, the production of e@guatic animal life: And the waters broughe 
Jorth abundantly. "That this globe was once in this ftate, ax dniwer- 
Sal habitation for aquatic life, appears from the ttilt vifible traces and 
confequences of this ftate. The fhells, the fkeletons, and other 
exuviz of aninvals, of aquatic life, are found in every part of the ' 
globe in the deepeft vallies, and on the top of the igheft moun- 
tains, even in the bowels of the earth. ‘That they fhould be fo 
found every where, and more efpecially on the tops of mountains, 

is fo far from extraordinary, that it is a natural concomitant cir- 
cumftance of this ftate. , 

* That the principles of vegetative Fife exifted before the earth 

as reduced to that form which made it a proper nidus for the vege- 

tables themfelves coming into life, is dire‘tly faid +, and that the 

fame cafe took place with refpeét to animal life, may fairly be de- 

duced from the whole tenor of the account; namely, that the 
plattick fond of their coer mechanifm was in like manner pre- 

pared before it was raifed like man out of the duft of the earth. 

* That the conftant rani and unceafing effect of light and 

heat produess a continually encreafing exhalation and exficcation of 

this globe, fo that the terreftrial parts of this globe ally gain 

upon the aqueous, has been ed by the greateit philofophers ; 

I need not mention Sir Haac Newton at the head of thefe. That 
taternal inflammations and explofions in the bowels of the carth are, 

and have'been “at all times, for myriads of ages back, -conftantly 
| ‘making alterations and inetqualitics on the furface of it, is equally 
true’ and faét, feen in the effe&, Thefe fecondary caufes operating 
: mentally as the act of the Creator, would form this rhird pe- 

jod of the Genefis, and throw the earth into fuch form, that the 
‘waters would be gathered together into one place, and the dry land would 

appear. The moment that the dry laud was thus become a nidus 


for the venerable ble life; The plants and every herb of the field +, 
the fond of whofe exiftence Bad been Trina Senibsthe’ and made, 
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would now vegetate,-and-the -earth would of courfe bring forth 
grafs oe hee pishios feed, and the fruit-tree, and every tree of 
the field, which is reprefouted as the third period. Under this ftate 
Kar * Liquidum Colum: Ovid. 
| + Genefis, chap. ii. v. 5. $ Genefis, chap. ii. ver. 5. 
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ef the plobe, the fecond and third procefs of the third clafs would 
in the courfe of nature and the order of time, come into concurrent 
effect; that.is, the fowls that fwim on the rivers, lakes, and feas; 
that tly in the air, and live on the face of the earth ; every living 
thing after its kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and the beait of the 
carth, would be brought forth to a life prepared for them, from a 
nidus which the Creator had animated. This is reprefented as the 
Aifih period. ; 

‘ ‘The giving fyftem to the fecond clafs of God’s work comes 
forward in this apologue, not as a narrative in the order of time, but 
as the fourth period according to the general clafing of the parts of 
creation. This period docs not feem to reprefent the cieation of 
the planetary fyitem, but as deferibing the effect of the rotation 
of the earth ound its axis, by which day and night were divided, 
by which the greater light ruled the day, and the lefferlight ruled the 
night; by which the lights in the firmament. became figns to days, 
months, and sears, and the variety of feafons, and by which they 
were produced, - 

‘ When the whole fyftem, thus far perfected, was prepared for 
man, Gad formed man of the duff of the ground, and bréathed into bis 
nofirils the breath of life, by which he became a living foul, after God's 
own image. This is the fixvth and kaff period of the creation. 
A feveath period is that in which God is faid to have refted from his 
work, and which period he is reprefented as having therefore blefled 
and fanctified. The account of the fanctifying the feventh day as 
a fabbath, canmot be meant as a narrative of fat, which infpired 
truth relates as hiffory, becaule it is contradicted by a different fact 
in a different * reafon given from the fame authority, for God"s 
fanétifying the fabbath, or feventh day +. It is an application of 
the apologue in this part, as it is made to apply in every other part, 
to the theocratic inftitution of the Ifraclites. 

* When thefe days are underftood to be periods, and not days, 28 
they are vulgarly conceived and tranflated; when underftood to be 
clafled rather according to the parts of the general fyfiem, than 
placed hiftoricaHy in the order of time; the Antiquary will find 
this Mofaic account of the Genefis of the world confirmed by the 
facts and phenomena which exift ia evéry part of the fy {tem of, the 
earth and heavens. Nor is this truly philofophic account inyolved 
in any fuch childith, filly, igaorant notion as the giving fo tho: 
{pace of time-to the exiftence of this globe, as it wa he con 
to, if it literally began not more than a week before that period 
whereat our accounts or hiftory of man commence. The author of 
this book never meant, and-does not here or elfewhere give any fuch 
idea; The fpirie of wifdom and trath which direéted this account 
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* In this day, thou fhalt do no work that thy man fervaht, &e. 

“may reft as well as thou. Remember Rpt at Feri 

the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought thee out 

yer therefore the Lord commanded ‘thee to keep the Sabbath- 
ay. ' 
+ Deut. chap. v. v. 14. 
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8 raifed above all fuch vulgar umphilofophic fluff. “This earth, and 
this fyftem of the heavens, may have extited and been ‘going on, in 
the procefs of the operations and laws of narure (called here the 
aéts of creation) for myriads of ages, which the Mofaic aecounts 
divided into fix periods. To this account the internal fructure of 


‘the earth itfelé bears incontrovertible evidence. 1 do ftrangely. mit- 


take all-reafoning, and all fcale of ideas, if this.reference to the 
ftate of this earth, and of this fyftem fo explaiwed, is. not the bett 
commentary to the Mofaic Genefis: and if the fublime idea of it 
will not be the more elevated, and the divine philofophic truth of it 
tlie nore demonttrably confirmed thereby.’ 

“In the prefent ‘performance the general view of ‘the 
Author is to explain the importance of invettigations into 
antiquity, not only by reafonings, but by examples. He 
takes ‘an opportunity, however, to inform his Reader that 
he has carried his inquiries into topics more extenfive and 
more ufeful. He has inveftigated the great revolution which 
took place upon the overthrow of the Roman Empire ; and 
he has entered minutely into the hiftory. and manners of 
the Barbarians who accomplithed it. What is.a. far more 
curious fpeculation, he has turned his curiofity to the efta- 
blithment of the new fyftem of occupancy, polity, and.go- 
yvernment, which then appeared in the world. This: led 
him to form his opinions concerning the feudal fate of pro- 
perty in land, and of the military tate of fervice in the perfon, 
as a fundamental rule of the néw imperium. Advancing in 
this immenfe field, he meditated concérning the various ju- 
rifdiétions, laws, cuftoms, and rights, which diftinguithed 
the political economy of the Middle Ages. Having fatis- 
fied himfelf with comprehending and fketthing a general 


| picture of the face of Europe, under the dominion or em- 


pire of fiefs, he enquired into the road which the antiqua- 
ry, of each. aa ought to take in developing its antiqui- 
ties ; and he’ hitrifel applied the advantages of his ‘re- 
fearches and _ dif¢overies ‘to England, under the Romans, 
anes, the ai and the Normans. . ~ 7 

. 3s this ‘all.’ “The ingenious Author ‘has likewife in- 
formed his Reader that he has inveftigated the. antiquities 







of abftra& feience ; and has: ventured to unfold the com- 
“mercial, thechattical, “and agricultural arts, in fo far as they 


ave Heceffary atid orfiamental to man: ~~ 


_) SDhe wolame which is now before us, he confiders as the 

.< art of the undertaking in'which he has engaged ; and 

' reps whch keg juft‘enumerated, form its fecond 
e 


ind third ‘parts. ;“Thefe we cannot but account as highly 
interefting,;, and we_ believe, that ithe prefent age is Fall 


prepared to attend to fpeculations of this kind. e would, 
‘| “ there- 
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therefore, earneftly recommend it to the Author, not to 
withhold them from: the public.* 

Upon’ the whele, itis our duty to beftow. great praife on 
this Writer.’ His learning is deep; his indnattey is ~porte- ' 
vering ;and he has talents. for difcovery and simvention. 
But while he plunges into the labyrinth of ancient times, 
it would be improper to fay, that his fteps are’ always firm 
and fure, that he never treads upon treacherous ground, 
and that his reafon keeps a conftant guard upon his fancy. 
Where much, however, is performed, it is irkfome to in- 
fit upon. faults ; and it is fufficient tor us to obferve, that 
his chief defeét has not a reference to his matter, but.to 
his manner and fiyle. In the former he is ttiff and auk- 
ward; in the Jatter he fometimes wants perfpicuity, and he 
never exhibits refinement or elegance. 





Art. IV. A View of the Hiftory of Great Britain during the Ad- 
minifiration of Lord North, to the Second Seffion of the Fifteenth 
Parliament. In two Parts. With Statements of the Public Ex- 
penditure in that Period. Svo. 5s. Boards. Wilkie. 


HE hiftorian of his own times, although better ac- 

quainted with particular faéts and circumitances, than 
thofe that come after him, caunot, however, take fo juft, 
fo interefting, and important a view of the fcene which 
forms the general fubje&t of his defcription and_ narration. 
Human events and aétions are beft illuftrated by other 
events and aétions which are brought forth in the courfe 
of time. _ This is the fun which illuminates the conduét of 
nations and men, on all fides; which difplays the caufes 
and confequences of public meafures ; the motives that gave 
them bisth ; and their various effeéts upon various objects. 
Not only ae records brought to light, which had been 
buried: in the clofets of individuals, and the archives of 
Kingdoms. ‘Time elucidates the tranfaétions of nations, 
and the condiét of commanders and ftatefmen, by farnifh- 
ing matter fora vaft.variety of comparifons. It is by com- 
parifon only that knowlelge of any kind is acquired: and 
it.is the beste and wide field of comparifon, which yields 





* His reafon for withhalding them difeovers his modeity, but in 
our apinion it isnot of the {mallet force. They are * di 
fays he, ‘-:asmy Bookfeller doubts whether a work written b- 
« jeéts.of this nature, by. a perfon of no literary character, will be- 
‘ come an article of fale fufficient to pay the colt of pablifhing, 
‘ although as I never take money from a Bookfelfer, the copy 
‘ cofts him nothing.’ Introd. p. xxvii. ' 
B4 thofe 
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thafe flowers which adorn and give-unétion ‘to the compofi- 


tions of the interefting anid fublime hiftorian. | 
It'is true, that°a genius like the Abbé Raynal may tread 
hard, atcording'to the phrafe of Mr. Hume, on the heels 
time, and convey, notwithftanding, both entertainment 
and inftruétion to his’ Reader.’ The vigour of fuch an: 
imagination fuggefts an infinite variety of analogies ; and 
the atdout of a daring and inventive genius is always dif- 
pofed, and fomietimes enabled, from the pat to anticipate the 
future, and to open inftructive ‘views. into fucceeding ages. 
But, to give a.charm and novelty to faéts with which 
every One is acquainted, is a very difficult matter. ‘This is 
a tafk, to which few are equal, and which men of high 
nins fhould alone undertake. | 

The Author of the Hiftorical View of Lord North’s ad- 
miniftration, does not exprefs any fenfe of the difficulties 
and. difadvantages we have juft mentioned, but acknow- 
edges thut, _ 

* The Writer who attempts to lay before his countrymen an im- 
partial Hiftory of his own time, engages in a difficult, and on ma- 
ny accounts, an unpleafant work. He is himfelf liable to be drawn 
imperceptibly into attachments; and there are few readers who can 
veafon calmly and judge difpaifionately, of prefent minifters and 
meafures. . 

* Thefe confiderations,’ he continues, ‘ might have led him to 
fupprefs, for fome years, the Jatter part of this Hiftory, (which he 
has ‘long been forming with fome degree of laborious refearch) if 
the ociluive of public affairs did not appear to him to require the 
recent hiftory of this country to be related now ; that by, an epi- 
‘tome of the important tranfactions in which this kingdom has been 
engaged, the whole may be brought into a clofe point of view, and 
the public may from thence be enabled to form a jufter opinion of 


. ‘the meafures which have been. purfucd, and how far the bufinefs 


of the) ftate -has been executed faithfully, affiduoufly, and wifely.’ 
» 9) Withoregard to this’ apology, that is, with regard to the 
i ¢ orutility of this performance, to the public, it 
“‘mmift’be ‘confeffed, that it is not by any means fo great.as 
‘the “Author fuppofes : for the faéts he relates are ‘record- 
ed" and’ authenticated in innumerable periodical produc- 
sR the_ prefs : and views too, in great abundance, of 

¢ period he’ defcribes, are to be found in political 


~ pamphlets and differtations. But, the Author will fay, 
> that: chis..is./the only :*‘.. Jmpartial View.” On this fab. 
yey thowever,the world will judge. for .itfelf: nor, is, it 


probable ‘that the Reg of the Author will gain many 
converts among thofe who entertain opinions contrary to 
ole which he maintains. . 
A clear arrangement, and an accuracy in the es 
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of faéts, particularly of the expenditure of the public money, 

form the chief merit of this. performance. ftile of the 

Author is. in many inftances deficient in point of grammar. 

He fpeculates but little; nor is there in his fpeculations- 
any thing of that novelty and boldnefs, that depth and pe- 
netration, which we admire ina Gippon, a Hume, and 
a Votraire; and which ditfufe.a charm around eyen the 

triteft fubjects. Neverthélefs, The View .of ‘the. Hiftary of. 
Great Britain during the Adminifiration of Lord North, may 

be read without difeutt, and even with a degree of amufe- 

ment. 

The following extract is a comparative view of the A- 
mierican Colonies and the Mother Country : " 

* ‘The Colonies and Mother Country prefented, at this time, in 
{trong oppolition, the lineaments of their different ages. Great 
Britain grown old in profperity, become wealthy, proud, affuming: 
impatient of every reftraint, or of the flighteft contravertion of her 
mandates, but at the fame time, improvident and lavifh.: An 
tate from thofe principles to which fhe had been habitually attuch> 
ed: indifferent to the welfare of others, miftaken in what conftituted 
her own. “America on the other hand, rifing in all the vigour of 
advancing maturity, without fpecie, but rich in the products of a 
genial foil, the labours of a hardy race of feamen, and a growing 
commerce. The want of the precious metals, though attended 
with fome inconveniencics, contributed greatly to fix the charaéter 
and manners of the people. It ferved to place happinefs rather in 
what was to be enjoyed, than in what was to be amafled. Avartice 
appeared in all its deformity in the eyes of a people who: had no 
titled greatnefs to afpire to, and with whom, honett induftry was 
a fecurity againft extreme ‘neceflity. Im fuch a ome and in 
fuch an age, a man poffeffing a philofophic and reflecting mind 
tvould with to five ; and there have been times, in which it would 
have been confidered as the glory and happinefs of a prince to reign 
over fubjects fo free, foincreafing, and fo happy, ‘ere the {cience of 
finance gave oppreffiion a new form. But America was much more 
at her eafe' than England, and fhe mutt be brought ‘to:contribute a 
reafonable proportion tothe neceffities of the parent ftate, whence 
originated the beloved idea of fubjecting America to internal tama- 
tion. ‘Her population too increafed in a more vapid degree than 
any other country had been known to do, According to_eftimates 
made, which have never been controverted, fome of the North A- 
merican Colonies double thcir inhabitants in fixteen years, whilft 
the population of the Britifh Ifles is not fuppofed to be on the ad- 
vance. From hencé’it was felf evident, that the Colonies ini a 
much’ fhorter time than fifty years,” would be equal’ in population to 
the Mother-country, perhaps much more populous ; and) whet» ar- 
rived at fuch an height, what ‘probability was there that thé. pre- 
fent fubordination would continue. of gnome: e 

* So long ago as the year 1733*, an a&t was pafied, which laid 


* 6 Geo. I. 
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thofe flowers which adorn and give unétion to the compofi- 
tions of the interefting and fublime hiftorian. 

It is true, that a genius like the Abbé Raynal may tread 
hard, according to the phrafe of Mr. Hume, on the heels 
of timne, and convey, notwithftanding, both entertainment 
and inftruétion to his Reader. The vigour of fuch an 
imagination fuggefts an infinite variety of .analogies ; and 
the ardour of a daring and inventive genius is always dif- 
pofed, and fometimes enabled, from the patt to anticipate the 
future, and to open inftruétive views into fucceeding ages. 
But, to give a charm and novelty to faés with which 
every oné is acquainted, is a very difficult matter. This is 
a talk, to which few are equal, and which men of high 
genius fhould alone undertake. 

The Author of the Hiftorical View of Lord North’s ad- 
miniftration, does not exprefs any fenfe of the difficulties 
and difadvantages we have juft mentioned, but acknow- 
edges that, 

* The Writer who attempts to lay before his countrymen an im- 
partial Hiftory of his own time, engages in a difficult, and on ma- 
ny accounts, an unpleafant work. H¢e is himfelf liable to be drawn 
imperceptibly into attachments ; and there are few readers who can 
reafon calmly and judge difpaffionately, of prefent minifters and 
meafures. 

‘ Thefe confiderations,’ he continues, * might have led him to 
fupprefs, for fome years, the latter part of this Hiftory, (which he 
has long been forming with fome degrce of laborious refearch) it 
the poiture of public affairs did not appear .to him to require the 
recent hiftory of this country to be related now ; that by an epi- 
tome of the important tranfactions in which this kingdom has been 
engaged, the whole may be brought into a clofe point of view, and 
the public nay from thence be enabled to form a juiter opinion of 
the meafures which have been purfued, and how far the bufinefs 
of the flate has been executed faithfully, afliduoufly, and wifely.’ 

With regard to this apology, that is, with regard to the 
importance or utility of this performance, to the public, it 
muit be confeffed, that itis not by any means fo great as 
the Author fuppofes : for the faéts he relates are record- 
ed and authenticated in innumerable periodical. produc- 
tions of the prefs: and views too, in great abundance, of 
the period he defcribes, are to be found in_ political 
pamphlets and differtations. But, the Author will fay, 
that his is the only ‘* Impartial View.” On this fub- 
jet, however, the world will judge for itfelf: nor is it 
probable that the opinions of the Author will gain many 
converts among thofe who entertain opinions contrary to 
thofe which he maintains. 

A clear arramgement, and an accuracy in the saat 
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of facts, particularly of the expenditure of the public moriey, 
form the chief merit of this performance. The ftile of the 
Author is in many inftances deficient in point of grammar. 
He fpeculates but little: nor is there in his fpeculations 
any thing of that novelty and boldnefs, that depth and pe- 
netration, which we admire ina Grsppon, a Hume, and 
a VoitratrReE; and which diffufe a charm around even the 
triteft fubjeéts. Neverthelefs, Zhe View of the Hiftory of 
Great Britain during the Adminiftration of Lord North, may 
be read without difguit, and even with a degree of amufe- 
ment. 

The following extraét is a comparative view of the A- 
merican Colonies and the Mother Country : 

‘ The Colonies and Mother Country prefented, at this time, in 
ftrong oppolition, the lineaments of their different ages. Great 
Britain grown old in profperity, become wealthy, proud, affuming: 
impatient of every reitraint, or of the flighteft contravertion of her 
mandates, but at the fame time, improvident and lavifh. An apof- 
tate from thofe principles to which fhe had been habitually attach- 
ed: indifferent to the welfare of others, miftaken in what conftituted 
her own. America on the other hand, rifing in all the vigour of 
advancing maturity, without fpecie, but rich in the products of a 
genial foil, the labours of a hardy race of feamen, and a growing 
commerce. The want of the precious metals, though attended 
with fome inconveniencies, contributed grcatly to fix the character 
and manners of the people. It ferved to place happinefs rather in 
what was to be enjoyed, than in what was to be amafled. Avarice 
appeared in all its deformity in the eyes of a people who had no 
titled greatnefs to afpire to, and with whom, honeft induftry was 
a fecurity againit extreme neceffity. In fuch a country, and in 
fuch an age, a man poffefling a philofophic and reflecting mind 
would wifh to live ; and there have been times, in which it would 
have been confidered as the glory and happinefs of a prince to reign 
over fubjeéts fo free, foincreafing, and fo happy, ’ere the fcience of 
finance gave oppreffion a new form. But America was much more 
at her eafe than England, and fhe muft be brought to contribute a 
reafonable proportion to the neceflities of the parent ftate, whence 
originated the beloved idea of fubjecting America to internal taxa- 
tion. Her population too increafed in a more rapid degree than 
any other country had been known to do. According to eftimates 
made, which have never been controverted, fome of the North ‘A- 
merican Colonies double thcir inhabitants in fixteen years, whilft 
the population of the Britifl Ifles is not fuppofed to be on the ad- 
vance. From hence it was felf evident, that the Colonies in a2 
much fhorter time than fifty years, would be equal in population to 
the Mother-country, perhaps much more populous ; and when ar- 
rived at fuch an height, what probability was there that the pre- 
fent fubordination would continue. + 

* So long ago as the year 1733, an aét was paffed, which laid 
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certain duties on all foreign fpirits, moloffes, and fugars imported 
into the plantations ; thefe impoits were fubmitted to, and the dif- 
tinction between commercial regulations and internal taxation was 
not dwelt on, until the fatal introduction of the ftamp-act ; which, 
upon every principal of national intereft, without confidering the: 
queftion of legal right, or the expediency of exerting the power, 
fhould either have been inflexibly adhered to, or that kind of tax- 
ation abandoned for ever. The evil genius of this country caufed 
neither the one nor the other to happen. ‘The ftamp-act was re- 
pealed, and a duty was laid upon teas and various other articles 
imported into America. This was no more an internal tax than 
the former one on fugars, indeed the duties laft levied were on mer- 
chandize from Great Britain, the others on foreign products ; but 
the Americans cheie fo to confider it, and many other caufes of cif- 
content prevailed. Had Great Britain, at that time, been diftin- 
guifhed for public fpirit, love of liberty, and fcrupulous atten- 
tion to a rigid economy in the expenditure of public money, the 
effeéts of which appeared in feizing every proper means of reducing 
the national debt ; and had the Americans’ been called upon by an 
adminiftration purfuing fuch views, to contribute to fuch a pur- 

fe, their feelings would not have revolted from the demand. 
Indecd, they did not difpute the propriety of the mother-country 
making a requifition,. they enly afked to be permitted to raife 
the contribution by acts of their own aflemblies. Had fuch a mode 
been affented to cag the oppofite extremities of the Atlantic 
would have been united in one common caufe, and the Britifh con- 
ftitution would have grown permanent even from age itfelf. Mu- 
tual confidence could alone build up fuch a fabric, for although the 
two countries were united by common anceftry, by participating in 
the fame tree conflitution of government; by profefling the tenets 
of proteftantifm ; by commercial and friendly intercourfe, and the 
exchange of reciprocal benefits, yet they were feparated by an ocean 
of three thoufand miles expanfe : which, while it promoted that a- 
micable. commercial intercourfe, created diftinct interefts in the 
two countries, which began to foment jealoufies and mutual difgutt. 
Each country reafoned. according to the opinions moft prevalent 
there, and every age hasits leading fentiments. The one carried 
the principles-of civil liberty and the natural rights of mankind to 
a great height ;. the ether was no lefs tenacious of the doétrine of 
fubordination to the parent ftate, and fubmiffion to the regulations 
made by the legiflature. Had the conteft arifen half a century ago, 
many..of the arguments which were urged on each fide would not 
then have been produced.. A government founded on the princi- 
ples of freedom, could not poffibly be brought into a more perplex- 
ing fituation than that, into which the dfmnte with the Colonies 
threw Great Britain. Perhaps no fovereign ever fwayed the ae 
of thefe realms, that was any way equal to the object to be effected, 
except Queen Elizabeth. That great princefs, who came to the throne 
at a moi critical period, knew how to accommodate herfelf to the 
temper of.the times. She poffeffed all the foothing arts which arc 
calculated ta. and-knew.as well, both when and how,. to 
enforce obedience. She was ferved by fome of the ableft —— 
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that this country ever produced, and extended her views more into 
futurity, than any one of her fuccefiors, the great Nafiau only ex- 
ce ted.’ . 

The different views that were’ entertained concerning A- 
merica at the important crifis of the meeting of Parliament 
in November 1774, are thus. ftated by this judicious, and 
for the moft part, candid writer. 

‘ But however miniitry were proved to have been deceived in 
their expectations from America, yet the fudden diffolution cf par- 
liament became, from that very difappomtment, the means by 
which they continued in power. Things were now brought to fuch 
n crifis, that a Houfe of Commons, guided by the voice of the 
people, which in the concluding feffion of a parliament is effential 
to their immediate views, dared not to have proceeded upon a plan 
of coercion. It was indeed now generally underftood, that the new 
modelling the form of government throughout North America, 
and fecuring that continent to Great Britain, by introducing fuck 
reculations as might form habits of fubordination and obedience, 
was the favouvite objects of the Sovereign, and to propofe the 
means by which fuch a renovation of loyalty might be effected, was 
the fureit introduction to royal favour ; notwithitanding which, the 
nation was very much divided in opinion concerning the proper 
conduct to be obferved towards America. Some were for coercion, 
becaufe they hoped to derive a revenue therefrom, and the lowett 
plebeians, whom neither nature or education had qualified to de- 
cide upon an intricate fabjedt, thought themfelves able to adjatft 
this. difpute, by only afking the plaim queftion, “ Why fhould not 
the Americans pay taxes as well as we ?’? National pride, as well as 
an idea of national intereft, {trongly enforced the fame doé¢trine. Su- 
peradded to thefe confiderations, motives neither national ror laud- 
able, actuated nota few to foment the quarrel with America: fuch 
as the profpect of lucrative contracts or appointments, and a diftri- 
bution of the confifcatedeftates of the American ringleaders. Ail 
thefe. were. powerful incentives to action; however, the contrary 
opinion was ref{cued from contempt, boty by- the numbers and the 
coniequence of: thofe who avowed it. The country gentlemen, al- 
though the pillars of prerogative, forefaw that the land-tax muft be 
advanced to four fhillings in the pound, as foon as the fword fhould 
bedrawn; and although the omnipotence of Great Britain to en- 
torce her laws was not doubted, yet whether a revenve could be 
drammnifwom America, fhould her fubmiffion be feeured; appeared 
highly protiicmatical: The commercial intereft-was yet more deep- 
z affecicd:by an open rupture. ‘Fhe Colonies ftood indebted to the 

merchants about’four millions fterling, which though. ¢ vaft 

fum, wasind: more than the amount of a twelve month’s commerce. 
This refpeétable body of men, not only faw themfelves deprived of 
amoft lucrative trade, but-cut-off from all hope of obtaining fpeedy 
payment of the fums due to them, and in danger of lofing. them>for 
ever. A numerous body of manufacturers derived their only means 
of pet from. the intercourfe with the Colonies, and. shevefore 
contidered € non-importation agreement which their confumers:had 
catered into, as the greateft poflible evil, and were anxious for a re- 
conciliation 
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conciliation upon any terms. Befides thefe clafles of men,° whofe 
particular and immediate interefts urged them to become ftrenuous 
advocates in the American caufe, there were many people, who 
though influenced by no private or interefted views, could neither 
fee the juftice nor expediency of compelling the Americans to ab{o- 
lute fubmiffion, and the operative principle of private intereft a- 
mong the bulk, gave an emergency and force to fuch fpeculative 
reafoning.’ A 

The ingenious Reader will not be difpleafed with the 
Author’s account of Dr. Franklin. 

¢ This maa (who formerly for many years carried on the bufi- 
nefs of a printer at Philadelphia) may be confiderec. as the firtt 
fruits of American genius : and perhaps no man ever owed more to 
the time and place of his birth : had he been a native of London in- 
ftead of Bofton, and born into the fame rank of fociety*, the world 
would probably never have heard his name either as a philofopher 
or politician. Pent within a populous city, his occupation would 
have been more laborious, and his incentives tu cultivate fpecula- 
tive fcience, would have been fupprefled by every confideration of 
intereft or ambition. He might have diftinguifhed himfelf as an 
ingenious artifit, but he would neither have formed an hypothcfis 
to account for the phoenomenon of the Aurora Borealis, nor have 
traced out the principles and operations of the electrical fluid ; and 
what is much more important, he would never have become a 
powerful engine to fhake a great empire, and to erect a congeries of 
republics from its difmembered parts; nor would he have had the 
appropriated diftinction of being the principal agent to introduce a 
new zra into the hiftory of mankind, which may prove as impor- 
tant as any which have yet elapfed, by procuring a legiflative 
power to the-wefterh hemifphere. In this view he may be confi- 
dered as a greater enemy to England than even Philip Il. or 
Louis XIV. rs q9 

* His love of fcience marked his early years}; and, as if no e- 
vent of his life was deftined to be unimpgrtant, even an intriguc 
which caufed him to quit Bofton and fettle in Philadelphia, brought 
him into a wider fphere of aétion, and placed him ina more re- 
fpectable fituation : he had, however, pafled the meridian of life, 
before he rendered himfelf confpicuous as a politician. As his in- 
fluence became extenfive, ir was exerted to inculcate among the peo- 
ple the virtues of frugality, temperance, and induftry : and ali his 
labours, were directed to advance the effential intereits of humanity. 
He poflefied the plainnefs of manners, and precifion of ‘thought, 
which charatterifed John de Witt, but he ever efcaped falling un- 
der.any popular odium, either by being mafter of fuperior addrefs, 
or acting under. more fortuitous contingencies than that devoted 
patriot. 


= S 





*. His father was a tallow-chandler. ree 
There are fome letters now extant which ‘he wrote to. Sir 
a Sloane, in the year 1726, when he was only twenty-one years 
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¢ Trammelled in no fyftem, he may be faid to be a philofopher 
without the rules, a politician without adopting the Roman pan- 
deéts, and a ftatefman without having facrificed 10, the graces: pof- 
{effing a diverfity of genius without a verfatility.of temper. 

‘ Such was the man, thoughtful, deliberate, collected, and cire 
cumfpective ; who, when more than feventy years of age, appeared 
at the court of France, firft, as an Agent, and afterwards as a Ple- 
nipotentiary, from the New American States, All ranks vied with 
each other in paying their court to this hoary-headed fage. Among 
the fubjects of an‘ abfolute monarch, it became fafltionable to ad- 
mire the fpirit of fréedom, and the new member of the corps diplo- 
matique was complimented in an hyperbole of panygeric*. Pub- 
lic admiration, however, is no proof ef merit; the frivolous fre- 
quently obtain it when it is denied to the wife. His negotiations 
with the court of France required uncommon abilities, and that he 
has fucceeded in the arduous work, proves, that during his long 
life, he had practically ftudied the philofophy of man.’ 

The following ftri€tures on a famous pofition of the 
Abbé Raynal, concerning a tendency in ha North Ame- 
rican provinces to fterility, merit attention : 

* A late publication, attributed to the Abbé Raynal+, (which 
indeed poffeffes all his animation and ftrong fenfe, but is remarka- 
bly inaccurate as to facts, and fomewhat extravagant in fentiment) 
fuppofes that the Provinces in North America are not capable of 
fupporting more than ten millions of inhabitants, and that the ex- 
hautted ftate of the foil, will, in a fhort time, render the lands now 
cultivated, of little value. But is there any thing to bound their 
progrefs to the weftward ? Does this writer make no account of the 
immenfe traét of country about the five great lakes? Are the Banks 
of the Miffiflippi to be for ever unoccupied, and only occafionally 
vifited by parties of Indians, whofe numbers are every year leflen- 
ing, by the vices they have imbibed from their intercourfe with Eu- 
ropeans ? Can any phyfical reafon be affigned, why all the lands 
to the weftward of the Alligany mountains fhould not, in fome dif- 
tant period of time, become as populous as Swifferland, Auftria, 
or Germany ? ‘The tendency of the earth to fterility in that coun- 
try is a falle affumption. Nearly the whole province of Conneéticut, 
at this day, confifts of rich land, and though the fnow is in general 
the only manure, yields fuch abundance, that the inhabitants fend 
out of the Province as much corn, and other provifions, as are con- 
fumed in itt. ‘That the land in many places has been worn out by 
exceffive ufe, and a total ignorance of the arts of hufbandry, by 
which its genial qualities are preferved, is acknowledged. In the 
year 1756 it was the practice of the farmers about Albany, when — 
the river was frozen, to depofit their dung on the ice, to be carried 
away by the ftream on the return of f{pring. The Englith officers 





* The motto dffixed to his buft at Paris, is, Eripuit calo fulmen, 
Seeptrumque tyrannis. 

+ The Revolution of America. 

t General Hiftory of Conneéticut, juft publifhed, p. 243. 244. 
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in the laft war, firft taught the Americans the value of thi¢ compo 
toenrich the land; and there is no doubt as the Juxuriance of na- 


ture abates, a more fkilful method of cultivation will reftore the 7 


powers of vegetation.’ 

From thefe extracts the Reader will be fenfible that tlic 
Author of the publication under review, is a man of good 
wunderftanding as well as information. Yet he intermixes 
with his obfervations many remarks that are light and trif- 
Jing. That ‘* human expectancy is the vainett of all vain 
things,” may be very true; but it is no very profound re- 
file&ion. It certainly was no aggravation of the political 
Hi conduct of the Pennfylvanians, that ‘* the very name of 
fr their capital denoted brotherly love*.”” Such puerile obfer- 
vations as thefe we often meet with in this Writer ; but they 
are feldom found im the produétions of a cultivated mind. 














ih 
Hi) Art. V. A Syfem of Vegetables, tranflated from the Syftema Vege- 
(| # tabilium of Linnzus, by a Botanical Society at Litchfield, 
I i Svo, ss. fewed, Leigh and Sothcby. 
ib , ! SHE ftudy of Botany in whatever light it is confidered, 
Ht can fearcely be recommended with too much warmth, 
| Of the other fciences, when too eagerly purfued, fome arc 
Hie injurious to the organs of fenfe, others to the coniftitution 
hit in general, and others again while they improve the under- 
1! r ftanding, are fufpeéted of hardening the heart. But a dili- 
Hi gent examination of the vegetable kingdom may ferve to re- 


Hi pair the damages which the health of Jearned men too often 
fuftains from fedentary employments, and at the fame time 
may teach them this important leffon, 
* ‘To look through nature up to nature’s God,” 
‘The fair fex likewife may derive confidcrable advantages 
from the fame fource. ‘The fixed attention which the com- 
parifon of natural objeéts, with defcriptions of them ne- 
ceffarily requires, will beftow that fteadinefs and folidity in 
| which the female mind is generally fuppofed to be deficient ; 
| and botanical excurfions will tend to alleviate thofe nervous 
\, complaints by which modern life is embittered beyond the 
example of paft ages. Skill in gardening and agriculture 
has been feldom united witli fkill in Botany, and yet their 
moutual conneétion is fo obvious, that it hardly needs to be 
remarked how much thofe ufeful arts are likely to be im- 
proved, if the fyftem of Linnzus was rendered eafy of ac- 
cefs to the eadiear and Farmer. 
Attempts to tranflate the writings of this great naturalift 
into modern languages are attended with difficulues that do 
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net occur in the verfion of other authors; for the tranf- 
lator of Linneus muft invent almoft all the terms he em- 
lovs. 

Thefe confiderations will probably induce the public to 
regard the performance before us with a favourable eye. It 
jt not however the firit undertaking of the kind. In 1776, 
Withering publithed a Flora Britannica in Englifh,of which 
the prefent tranflators juftly obferve that by entirely omitting 
the fexual diftin@tions, which are effentialto the phylofophy of 
the fyftem, and by introducing many Englifh generic names, 
which either bear no analogy to thofe of Linneus, or are 
derived from fuch as*he has rejeéted or applied to other 
genera, he has rendered many parts of his work unintelligi- 
ble to the Latin Botanift, equally difficult to the Englifh 
tcholar, and has loaded the fcience with the addition of new 
words. Thelanguage of the performance now before us appears 
to have been ftudied with greater care and formed with fu- 
perior :kill and addrefs. We fhalllay before our readersa fhort 
account of the principles, by which the tranflators have 
been guided in this moit difficult part of their undertaking. 

As new ideas require new terms to reprefent them, 
and muft therefore be explained to beginners, it is of no 
confequence from what language they are derived, Hence 
the terms of the original have been retained with Englifh 
terminations. Corolla is tranflated Corol, petalum petal, 
panicula panicle, verticillum verticil, &c. for the fake of 
ufing corollet, epetaled, panicled, verticiled, &c. Our lan- 
guage affording few generic names, thofe of Linnezus 
have been univerfally adopted, thus Triticum, Hordeum, 
&c. include variety of other graffes befides the wheat, bar- 
ley, &c. which we cultivate for food,—whence it would 
have been produ€tive of much confufion to have given to 
families any of thefe Englifh names which belong to indi- 
viduals. ‘The well eftablifhed Englifh names are however 
addedin Italics. With refpeét to diminutive terms the 
tranflators have endeavoured to form fuch from our own 
language as may eafily be familiarized to an Englifh ear, 
and are intelligible to the latin Botanift as from leaf, leaflet, 
from ftalk, ftalklet, calyc, calycle. In framing the com- 
pound terms they have clofely adhered to thofe of the au- 
thor, as egg-lanced, linear-lanced, clafping-decurrent, dif- 
fufe-procumbent, &c. But in the formation of thefe com- 
pounds two difficulties occurred. The firft was to deter- 
mune whether words defcribing the form of leaves, fuch as 
ovatum, carinatum, &c. fhould be tranflated by the corre- 
fpondent words egg’d, keel’d, &c. or by the compounds 
¢gg-fhaped, keel-fhaped, &c.: The following rea get led 
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them to adopt the former, rit, becaufe they more exadty 
refembled the original, and 2d, were more concife, 3d, becaule 
fhape includes the whole external furface, whereas thefe 
terms exprefs only the outline of a particular feétion, 4th, be- 
caufe when they are a fecond time compounded, as egg. 
lance-fhaped, &c. they do not fo readily fuggeft the ideas 


intended to be exprefled by them as the fimpler compounds, | 
egg-lanced, &c. The fecond difficulty was to determine | 
whether fome of the compounds fhould be ufed as adjec- 
tives, or as participles paffive, fince in feveral cafes their | 
meaning differs with this difference of conftruétion: thus / 
threadform fignifies in the fhape of & thread, but thread- | 
formed means formed of threads. After much deliberation | 


it was refolved to ufe them adjeétively. 


From this general view of the plan upon which the lan- 
guage has been conitruéted and a few extraéts from the ori- 7 


ginal, the prefent verfion, and that by Withering, our readers 


will, we hope, be enabled to form a juft opinion concern- | 


ing the merits of the publication before us. 


* Avia flexuofa, fols. fetaceis, culmis fubnudis, panicula divaricata, | 


pedunculis flexuofis. 
Hairgrafs twifted, with leaves like brittles, ttraw almoft naked, panicte 
{tradling, fruititalks zig-zag. Withering. 
Aira winding, leaves briftly, culms nikedifh, panicle divaricated, 
peduncles winding. 
* Veronica hederifolia. flors. folitariis, fols. cordatis, planis quinque- 
lobis. 
Speewell ivy leaved, with folitary flowers, leaves heart fhaped flat, 
divided into 5 lobes, Withering. 
V.I. flowers folitary, leaves hearted, flat 5 lobed. 
* Galium pufillum. fols. o€tonis lincaribus hifpidis acuminatis fubim- 
bricatis, pedunculis dichotomis. 
Goofe grafs little. The leaves growing by eights, rough with ftrong 


hairs, ftrap-fhaped, tapering at the end, fomewhat tiled, fruit 


ftalks forked. Withering. 


G. Puny, leaves eightfold hifpid linear pointed fubimbricated, pe- 5 


duncles two forked. 


* G. Mollugo foliis oétonis ovato-linearibus fubferratis patentiffimis 7 


mucronatis, caule flaccido, ramis patentibus. 

G. Madder, the leaves growing by eights, betwixt egg and ftrap- 
thaped, expanding, fomewhat ferrated and fharp-pointed, item 
limber, branches expanding. Withering. 

G. M. Leaves eightfold egg-linear, fomewhat fawed, moft expand- 
ing daggered, ftem flaccid, branches expanding.’ 

Thefe harfh and uncouth expreffions will probably offend 
the Englifh reader, but let him remember that fcience facri- 
fices grace to brevity and {moothneis to precifion ; and that 
the language of the original does not found lefs diffonant to 
the ear of the claffical icholar. Pe 
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This firft number contains the four firft clafles with their 
orders, and the firft order of the fifth clafs. The whole 
work we are told will be comprehended in two additional 
numbers. The editors announce their intention of proceed- 
ing to the verfion of the genera and {pecies-plantarum, when 
they have compleated their prefent undertaking. A very re- 
{fpe&table lift of gentlemen by whom they have been occa- 
coma affifted appears at the end of the preface, among 
whom are Dr. Johnfon, Dr. Hope, Linnzus jun. Mr. 
Hudfon, and others. 





Art. VI. Nummorum Feterum Populoram et Urbium qui in mufeo 
Gullielmi Hunter affervantur, Defcriptio figuris illuitrata. Opera 
et Studio Caroli Combe S. R. et G. A. Lond. Soc. 4to. 21. 16 s- 
boards. Nicol, the King’s Bookfeller, 


HE ftudy of ancient coins and medals is intimately 
connected with that of literature and the polite arts. 

he figures by which they are diftinguifhed are allufions to 
memorable events, to cuftoms, manners, fafhions, opi- 
nions, and al] thofe circumitances which form the great out- 
lines in the chara&ters of different nations. Hence medals 
afift the chronologift in fixing dates, and the hiftorian in 
alcertaining faéts. In criticifm they ferve, in many in- 
itances, to difplay the-full force of poetical and other com- 
pofitions; and exhibit a kind of vifible reprefentation of the 
{pirit and genius of former times; and even convey fome 
idea of the general contour of national countenances. The 


) proportions and forms in furniture and archite€ture; the 


dreifes, the attitudes, and the fentiments which glow on 
antient medals, furnifh the moft valuable hirits to the archi- 
tect, the ftatuary, and the painter, and give the moft ani- 
mated leflons of the BEAUTIFUL and suBLIME. . There 
is fearcely any art whatever which is not capable of 
deriving improvement from thofe curious remains of 
antiquity. Even that art which profeffes to move and 
charm the foul by a juft combination of found and 
numbers, even mufick, perhaps, may enrich her ftores by 
a nice attention to antient medals ; and from the forms ~ 
of mufical inftruments, catch fome of the affe&ting notes of 
the antients.. But this is a fubje&t which, as Mr. Combe 
obferves, needs not any illuftration. The conneétions we 
re juft now remarked are obvious, and univerfally al- 
owed. 
Men poffeffed of leifure and genius, have not only been 
at great pains in colleéting antient coins and médals, bit 
have fometimes given confpicuous proofs and examples of 
Rev. Jan. 1783. Vol, I. C their 
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their eminent fubferviency to the iiterefts of literature. 
But neither Dr. Hunter, nor Mr. Combe has fubjoined airy 
differtation whatever to the accurate defcription with which 
the world is now prefented of one of the largeft and mott 
curious colle&tion of Medals that was ever poileffed by any 
individual. ‘The virtuofo who collects, and at the fame time 
reafons from antiquities, 1s an hiitorian who does not con- 
fine himfelf to faéts and dates, but who purfues a chain ot 
caufe and effect, and marking in his copious courfe what- 
ever is interefting, {peaks to the general fenfe and feelings 
of mankind. The induftrious collector who {fatisties himtelf 
with gathering coins; with arranging them in the forced 
and arbitrary order of the alphabet; with meafuring their 
circumference, afcertaining their weight, arid fhape, and the 
quality of their metals, may be confidered as the com- 
piler of a journal or chronicle, whofe rude and indigetted 
mafs affords of itfelf but little entertainment or inftruction, 
but which furnifhes materials for a compofttion fitted to yield 
both. Mr. Combe is contented with this fecondary fame. 
His defcriptions, though accurate and regular, muft necefla- 
rily appear dry and unaffecting to all but mere antiquaries. 
To. gentlemen fo converfant with fuch ftores of antiquity as 
Dr. Hunter and Mr. Combe, who, according to the advice 
of the poet, handled Grecian medals by night and by day*, many 
refle€tions muft have occurred that would have fhed light on 
the walks of the elegant arts, and polite literature. By pub- 
lifhing thefe to the world, they would have acquired a fupe- 
rior and more laiting fame than it is in the power of the 
greateft collection of medals to beftow: monumentum, are 
perennius. . 

In the Volume under Review there appears firft a dedica- 
tion by Dr. Hunter to the Queen. Next, a preface to the 
reader by Mr. Combe, in which he gives an account of the 
nature of his work, and of the colle€tion of antient coins 
he undertakes to defcribe. 

The coins in Dr. Hunter’s mufeum, he tells us, are accu- 
yately defcribed, and arranged, according to the names of 
the cities and nations to which they belong, after the order 
of the alphabet. Engravings are fubjoined in the latter part 
of the volume of fuch coins as either havenot been pub- 
lifhed at all; or which have been publifhed in a-flovenly and 
incorre& manner. Thefe engravings are well executed, and 
exact copies, of the originals. 

Of the number of coins defcribed in this performance, 
the reader will be able to form fome judgment when he is 
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told, that the defcription of each is comprifed in one or two 
jines at moft; and that the defcriptive part of the publica- 
tion takes up 354 pages in quarto. ) 

The method in which the Medals are deferibed is this. 
The page is divided into five columns. In the firit column 
there’is the number of coins belonging to each nation or 
city. -In the fecond the fpecies of metal, brafs, filver or 
gold. Inthe third the fize or magnitude of the coin, which 
is meafured by a fcale fubjoined to the plates. In the fourth 
their weights adjufted to grains Englifh. And in the fifth, 
what is properly called the defcription of the coins, which 
gives an account in a few words of the figures that are 
ftamped on them, and of the iiiferiptions, if there are any. 

A pretty full account is given in this work, of the rife and 
progrefs of Dr. Hunter’s mufuem: and the names are record- 
ed of the perfons whofe donations have contributed chiefly to 
its increafe. A continuation is promifed of this laborious 
performance, containing coins, Perfian, Phenician, Samari- 
tan, Palmyrene, and Cafthaginian ; coins of antient and efpe- 
cially Grecian kings ; coins of the Emperors, ftruck in the 
different cities and colonies of Greece; Roman coins never 
before publifhed ; and coins Saxonic and Englifh ; with an 
appendix which is to contain an account of fome hundreds 
of coins that fell into the Editor’s hands after this volume 
which is already publifhed, had been given out to be printed. 


— 





Art. VII. The Works of the Right Rev. Thomas Newton, D. D. 
“r- in 3 vols 4to. 31. 15s. Boards, J. F. and Charles Rivington, 
17 20 : 


F we confider the office of a Bifhop with attention, and 
take a view of the various and important duties he be- 
comes bound to perform, it muft appear, that the epifcopal 
charge is an undertaking truly arduous ; and that the faith- 
ful performance of its duties merits the warmeft approba- 
tion and applaufe. When death releafes a Prelate of this 
defcription from his paftoral labours, we may furely addrefs 
him in the words of the judge of all men, ‘* Well done 
ee and faithful fervant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
ord.” Both from the public and private life, as well as 
from the writings of the late worthy Bifhop now before us, 
as far as we are acquainted with the one, or can judge of the 
other, we think that the plaudit of the wife and good will 
follow him beyond the grave. Others may have poffefléd 
More critical acumen, greater ftrength of reafoning, a more: 

refined tafte in compofition, talents more fplendid of eve 
kind; but writings which ap to proceed with mildnefs, and’ 
, 2 une 
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unaflumingly from the heart, which fpeak at once the words 
of gentlenefs and religion, will naturally come home to the 
breaft of every reader. 

Of the three volumes now prefented to the public, the 
firft is moitly occupied by the well-known diflertations on 
the prophecies. Thefe do not at prefent come under cri- 
tical inveftigation, as the world and they are old acquain- 
tances.  ** Some account of the author’s life, with anec- 
*¢ dotes of feveral of his friends,”’ ** fentiments of a mo- 
‘* derate man concerning toleration,” and ‘‘ aletter to the 
new Parliament, with hints of fome regulations which 
the nation hopes and expeéts from them,” make up the 
remainder of the firft volume. In the {peech and tenti- 
ments of a moderate man, the Bifhop appears an advocate 
for toleration as far as is confiftent with the interefts of re- 
lizion and the fafety of the ftate. The letter to the new 
Parliament contains many hints which deferve the attention 
of the Britifh legiflature. Of the life and anecdotes we 
fhall fpeak in the conclufion of this article. Fhe fecond 
vohime contains diflertations chiefly on fome parts of the 
Old Teftament, with a few charges and occafional fer- 
mons; and diflertations on fome parts of the New Teitta- 
ment. 
. The views of the right reverend author in thefe latter pub- 
lications may be beft underftood from the information of 
his lordfhip’s Editos in the preface to the work. 

* Difabled’ fays he, ‘asthe Bifhopwasby ill health from per- 
forming his duty in the pulpit, and even from attending the fervice of 
the Church, he was yet very wawilling to hve and die altogether 
ufelefs to the world. Several of thé laft years of his life were there- 
fore employed chiefly in revifing, and correcting, and preparing his 
works jor the prefs. * They are intitled Differtations, becaufe many 
of them were firft written as fuch, and were never preached, nor 
intended to be preached. Orhers were originally fermons, but have 
received additions and aktcrations ; for things may be faid in a dif 
Oa which cannot with equal propriety be delivered from the 

t. 
Pc Senfible of the difadvantages which pofthumous works ufually 
lic under from. the carcleffecis and miitakes of other editors, he 


jndged it mott advifeable for himfelf to commit his writings to the 
prefs, and to make himfelf alone anfwerable for them. 
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‘ But ie for this and other reafons he caufed his works to be 


printed, yet he had nothoughts of publifhing them in his lite- 
time, being more defirous to do good than t6 be a witnefs of thc 
praife or cenfure that might*attend them. Whatever may be his 
fuccefs, it was his fiticere intention in all his difcourfes, theologi- 
eal, hifterical, or moral, to benefit:and inftruc& himfelf and others, 
to prefs and enforce fome moral duties, to explain and illuttrate 
certain paflages of fcripture, to fearch into the reafonablenefs of the 


divine 
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divine difpenfations from the creation to the confummation of all 
shings, and thereby 





affert eternal providence, 
And juttify the ways of God to men. 


© One of the Jaft things of his writing was his account of h's 
own life. Not that ever he thought his life of fuch importance 
and confequence as to deferve an account to be given of it to the 
public; but as he had opportunities of being privy to fome inte- 
refling tranfactions, and poilefled feveral curious and entertaining 
anecdotes of Lord Bath and othérs of his friends and acquaintance, 
he knew no better method of relating and bringing them together 
than by weaving them into a narrative of his own life, making the 
one as it were the vehicle of the other, and writing the life princi- 
pally for the fake of the anecdotes.’ 

To enter into a detail of the variety of matter contained 
in ninety differtations, five charges, and nine fermons, 
would be both unneceffary, and uniiuitable to the defign of 
a work of thiskind. To give a general idea of the plan 
and execution of the whole is all that can reafonably be de- 
manded; and this we fhall endeavour to do wih candour 
and impartiality. . | 

The firft differtation is employed in proving the Pente- 
teuch to have been really the work of Mofes, in vindicating 
his claims to infpiration, and to the charatter of an honeft, 
elegant, atid interefting writer. The nine following differ- 
tations contain a hiftory of the bible till the death of Teieoh. 
In all thefe, diligence, learning, and good fenfe are evi- 
dent, but we can dilcover little cither of novelty m= argu- 
ment, or in conjecture. What has been fo often faid ts 
here again repeated. Surrounded with Greek and Latin 
fages, we tread the wonted round; and the old beaten 
track brings us to the end of our journey. Yet, though 
the learned miay not be informed, the common clafs of 
ieddets will be inftru&ed. The remaining differtations 
are chiefly on moral fubjeéts, which are treated in fuch 
« manner as we hope will render them generally ufe- 
ful. The occafional fermons do no difcredit to the au- 
thor: and the charges, where thé ftate and interefts of the 
church are more profeffedly treated of, are neither lukewarm, 
nor over feafoned with fiery and acrimonious zeal, They 
feet the effufions of a mind warmed by the caufe it efpoufes, 
but, in general, guided by that mecknefs and moderation fo 
confonant to the fpirit of true Chriftianity, and to the uni- 
form praétice of its benevolent founder. 

The Chriftian difpenfation is more particularly the objeé& 
of thé third volume. The éxpedienicy of a written revela- 
C 3 tion 
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tion 1s endeavoured to be proved, and the truth of the New 
Teftament, both as to the faéts and doctrines it contains, is 
vigoroufly fupported. To the general character already 
given of the publication before us we have nothing to add 
with regard to this volume. Jt has the imperfections of the 
former; -yet may, and we truft will be equally ufeful. 
Learning, diligence and an animated defire of doing good 
are apparent through the whole, but that ‘acer fpiritus, 
** ac vis” is wanting, which .characterifes true genius, and 
raifes a work above mediocrity. Through the whole no at- 
tempts feem to have been made at elegance of ftile; and in- 
deed a certain degree of harfhnefs appears rather to predo- 
minate, which will be-felt by the public, become perhaps too 
faftidious on this point. 

A few extraéts will give the reader fome idea of ‘the Bi- 
fhop’s manner, and enable him to judge for himfelf. The 
firft 15 verfes of the 18th chapter of Genefis, which con- 
tain the hiitory of Abraham’s entertaining the three angels, 
and the promife.of Ifaac are thus illuitrated. 

‘ Seon after thefe occurrences the Lord appeared again unt 
Abraham, (Gen. XVIII.) and it was in this manner. He ftill con- 
tinued to dwell at Mamre, and as he was fitting at his tent-door, in 
the heat of the day, he fawthree men approaching toward him, 
and taking them fo be travellers he advanced to meet them, made 
his obeyfance to them, and addrefling himfelf to him who feemed to 


be the principal of them invited them to refrefh and re themfelvcs 


a little, and to partake of fuch a repa{t as the time would allow him 
to prepare for them, fince they were come thither. They confent- 
ed, and he haftened into the tent unto Sarah, erdered her to make 
ready quickly fome cakes of fine meal, ran himfelf into the herd, 
and fetched from thence a calf tender and good, which he gave 
unto a young man to drefs with all poflible {peed, and having but- 
ter and miik for the fauce he fet it betore his gucfls, and ftood under 
the tree waiting upon them while they partook of it. They in- 
quired where Sarah his wife was, and he who fcemed to be the chief 
of them affured him, that according to the time of life fhe fhould 
bear hima fon, Sarah, who ftood behind him in the tent-door and 
heard him, laughed within herfelf; and he to fhow his knowlege 
of futurity by his knowlege of the thoughts of her heart afked 
Abraham, * Wherefore did Sarah laugh? Isany thing too hard for 
the Lord?’? She denied that fhe had laughed, for fhe was afraid ; 
but he affirmed that fhe did laugh, which certainly was not a right 
fenfation, but it was worfe to deny it. Ifaac therefore was doubly 
intitled to the name of “ Ifaac” derived from the “* laughter’’ of 
both his parents.’ ; 

It is with pleafure that we give the following extra& from 


the concluding differtation ‘‘ onthe final ftate and condi- 


** tion of men,” as it evinces that religion is every day put- 
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ting on a milder form, and chriftianity and reafon, which 
ought never to have been foes, ate approaching to that cor- 
djality of friendthip, which every good man has fo long 
anxioufly defired. The worthy prelate, amidit many argu- 
ments drawn from authorities Poth ancient and modern, 
from reafon and from the feriptures, that the punifhment for 
crimes committed here is not eternal, but that there is room 
for repentance even beyond the grave, employs the follow- 
ing mode of reafoning; which we have feleéted, not as 
the moft forcible topic the Biihop has employed, but for 
the fhortnefs of the extra&t; the nature of our publication 
confining us within narrow bounds. 

‘ Bur that which weigheth mott in this cafe, is the confideration 
of the divine attributes and perfections. Such a being as God can- 
not be fuppofed to have produced any intelligent natures, for any 
other end or with any other defign, than to conititute them all in 
their different degrees and proportions partakers of his goodnefs and 
happinefs. It could never be his original intention to make any of 
his creatures, and much lefs the greater part of mankind as vou 
fuppofe, jor ever miferable. ** He would have all men to be faved ;” 
and whence then arifeth the obftruction to his good will and 
pleafure, or bow comcth it to pafs that his. gracious purpofes are 
ever defeated? Was it for want of wifdom or power to fit and make 
them able, or was there any defect of mercy and goodnets to dif- 
pofe and make then willing, to acquire everlafting life ? No, you 
will fay juitly, the fault is entircly in the creatures, and not at ali 
inthe creator. (Ecclef, VIL. 29.) ‘* God hath made man upright, 
* but they have fought out many inventions.” He made therm: 
capable of happinefs, but they themfelves are the authors of their 
owntwifery. But (A&s XV. 18.) ** knewn unto God are all his 
‘* works from the beginning of the world.’ He forefees the mot 
diftant and contingent actions of alt his ereatures, He foreknows 
what courtistbey will take, their beginning, their progre{s, their 
end: And nothing can be more contrariant to tke divine nature and 
attributes, than fer a God all-wite all-powerful all-good all-perfect 
to beftow exiftence on any beings, whofe deftiny, he forefees and 
foreknows, mult terininafe in. wretchednefS and mifery, without re- 
covery or remedy, without refpit or end. He certainly would either 
have created them of adifferent model and conftitution, or not have 
created them at all. ‘*'God js love ;” and he would rather not have 
given life, than render that life a torment and curfe to alleternity. 
Man indeed. mutt have been ‘made a free-and rational moral agent, or 
otherwife he could not have been capable of good or evil, of reward 
of punifhment; and it iscas juft and reafonable and fitting that he 
Should be.punifhed for bis evil actions, as that he fhould be reward- 
ed for his good ones. But God never inflicts punifhment merely for 
PORTED Ep fake. Inthe midi of judgment he remembers mercy. 

is. chaitifements, like thofe of aloving father, are defigned not to 
harden men in fin, but to recover them to goodnefs, to. correct and 
Ss meliorate 
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meliorate their nature, to terrify, to compel, to perfuade, to oblige, 
and at length to bring them to repentance and reformation. His 
goodnefs could never give birth to any one being, and much lefs to 
a number of beings, whofe end, he faiehow and could not but fore- 
fee, would be irretrievable mifery ; nor could even his juttice for 
flrort-lved tranfgreffions infli& everlafting punifhments. Imagine a 
creature, nay imagine numberlefs creatures, produced out of no- 
thing and therefore guilty of no prior offence, fent into this world 
of frailty, which it is well known before hand they will fo ufe as 
‘to abufe it, and then for the excefles of a few years delivered over 
to torments of endlefs ages, without the leaft hope or poffibility of re- 
laxation or redemption. Imagine it you may, but you can never 
ferioufly believe it, nor reconcile it to God and goodnefs. The 
thought is fhocking even to human nature, and how much more 
abhorrent then muit it be from the divine perfeétions! God mut 
have made all his creatures finally to be happy; he could never 
make any, whofe end he foreknew would be mifery everlafting.’ 

We fhall take our leave of this publication with tome ac- 
count of the life of the author. In the life there will be 
found a good deal to fatisfy that avidity for biographical 
anecdotes which prevails ‘ generally at prefent, as the 
Bifhop has mtervoven in his narration fomething relative to 
moft of the noted characters of the times in which he lived. 
‘Fo the political tranfa&tions, and domeftic hiftory of the 
Earl of Bath a confiderable portion of the life is devoted. 
‘Fhe intimacy which fubfifted between the Bifhop and the 
ftatefman may, by fome readers, be thought to have given 
‘ a colouring to his principal figure, Mr. _ Rl not per- 
feétly fuited to the light in which they view him. Plainnefs 
and iimplicity are preferved throughout the narrative ; but, 
as it is difficult in hfe to fay and do common things at once 
with propriety and elegance, fo it is equally difficult to relate 
them. e are always in danger of riftng too high, or of 
falling too low, of getting above the eafe of nature, or of 
finking into colloquial vulgarifm. The following expreffions, 
and fome others: which might be pointed out, if we miftake 
not, approach the latter extreme. ‘* Clever women, a very 
a 1 i partly engaged, partly brought up,”’ &c. 

Without entering into a more minute analyfis of the 
life, we fhall leave the reader to determine on the entertain- 
ment he has to expeét by prefenting him with a few extratts, 
unaccompanied with any comment. . 

* Before Mr. Newton had the honour of being known at all to 
Mr. Pulteney, he had the higheft veneration for his charaéter, and 
remembered his being with his friend and fchool-fellow, the firtt 
Lord Chetwynd, at — in Staffordfhire, where he lay a long 
time moft mo pate’ Oe of a violent pleuretic fever ; and he could 
never forget the confternation all the eountry were in for his dau- 
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r, and the concern and anxiety they exprefied for his recovery. 
That illnefs coft bim_about 750 Guineas in-phyficians, and his cure 
was effcéted at laft by fome imall beer. Dr. Hope. Dr. Swynfen, 
and other phyficians from Stafford, Litchtield and Derby were cal- 
jed in, and had-about 250 Guineas of the money, Dr. Friend came 
down pott from London with Mrs. Pulteney, and received 300 
Guineas for his journey. Dr. Broxholme came from Oxford, and 
received 200 Guineas. When thefe phyticians, who were hts par- 
ticular friends, arrived, they found the cafe quite defperate, and 
gave him entirely over. They faid every thing had been done, 
that could be done. They preferibed fome few medicines but 
without the leait effect. He was ftillalive, and was heard to mutter 
in a low voice, Small beer, Small beer. They faid, Give him 
finall beer or any thing. Accordingly a great filver cup was 
brought, which contained two quarts of finall beer. ‘They order- 
ed an orange to be fqueezed into it, and gave it to him. He 
drank the whole at a draught, and called for another. Another 
was given bim, and foon after drinking that, he fell into a moft 
profound fleep and a mott profufe fweat for near twenty-four hours. 
In him the faying.was verifted, Jf be /leep, be Jhall do well, From 
that time he recovered marveloufly, infomuch that in a very few 
days, the phyficians took their leave, faying that now he had no 
want of any thing, but of a horie for his doétor, and of an afs 
for his apothecary. ‘The joy for his recovery was diffufed all over 
the country, for he was then in the height of his popularity. How 
unworthily he came to be deprived of it, will appear im the fequel.’ 

‘ For feveral of the laft years of his life the Bifhop’s health 
would not fuffer him to attend the Houfe of Lords. At the beft 
he never was aconflant attender, but only when fome debates of 
confequence were expegted ; and he always regarded Lord Manf- 
field as the beft and ablett fpeaker that ever he had heard in Parlia- 
ment. Lord Chatham was indeed a great genius, and poffefled ex- 
traordinary powers, quick conceptions, ready elocution, great com- 
mand of language, a melodious voice, a piercing eye, a fpeaking 
countenance, an authoritative air and manner, and was as great 
an actor as an orator. What was faid of the famous orator Pericles, 
that he lightened and thundered and confoynded Greecey was in 
fome meafure applicable to him ; and during the time of his fuc- 
cefsful adminiftration he had the moft abfolute and uncontrolled 
{way that perhaps any Member ever had in the Houfe of Commons. 
With all thefe excelencies he was not without his defects. His lan- 
guage was fometimes too figurative and pompous, his fpeeches were 
ieldom well connected; often defultory and rambling from one thing 
to another, fo that though you were ftruck here and there with 
noble fentiments and happy expreflions, yet you could’not well re- 
member nor give a clear account of the whole together. With af- 
fected modefty he was apt te be rather too confident and overbearin 
in debate, fometimes. defcended to. perfonal invettives, and woul 

commend that he might afterwards more effectually abufe, 
would ever have the laft word, and right or wrong ftilt preferved 
(in his own-phrafé) ‘an wxémbarraffed countenance. He {poke more 

te your paffions than to your reafon, more to thofe below the _ 
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and above the throne than to the Houfe itfelf; and when that kind 
of audience was excluded, he funk and lott much of his weight and 
authority. Lord Mansfield was happy in moft of the fame perfec- 
tions with tew of the fame failings and imperfections. His lan. 
guage was more natural and eafy, his fpeeches were more in a. con- 
tinued chain of reafoning, and fometimes with regular divifions, fo 
that you eafily accompanied him, and clearly comprehended the 
whole from the beginning to the end. What he faid as weil as his 
manner of faying it was more modett and decent, lefs prefumine 
and dictatorial; he never defcended to perfonal altercations, dif 
dained to repiy even to reflections caft upon hiimfelf, and in all 
things preferved his own dignity and that of the Houfe of Peers. 
He addrefled himfelt more to your reafon than to your paffions ; he 
never courted popular applaute fo much as the approbation of the 
wife and good; be did not wilh to take you by ftorm or furprite, 
but fought to prevail only by the torce of truth and argument ; 
he had aimoft an immediate intuition into the merits of every caufe 
or queftion that came betore him, and comprehending it clearl 
himielf could readily explain itto others ; perfuation flowed from his 
lips, convi¢tion was wrought in all unprejudiced minds, and for 
many years the Houte of Lords payed greater deference to his au- 
thority than to that of any man living.’ 
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Art, VIII. Ye Revolution of America. By the Abbé Raynal. 
’ Small Svo. 2s. 6d. Sewed. L. Davis, 


HE tranflator of this little piece informs ys that 


ur the courfe of his travels he happily fuccceded 
m obtaining a copy of it, before it had made its ap- 
pearance fromany prefs, He makes many profetlions of his 
own patrioufm, and exhibits high encomiums on the Author. 
J}he manner in which this traveller procured the manu- 
{cript, or a copy of the manufcript which he has tranf{- 
lated, is fuppofed hy fome, to have been inconfiftent with 
the laws of honour and juftice. In whatever manner how- 
ever, this {mall performance has made its way to the public 
eye, it bears the ftrongeft internal marks of authenticity. It 
would be, difficult to fabricate fo impofing an imitation of 
philanthropy, genius, eloquence, and the moit various and 
extenfive knowledge. 

The Abbé fets out with a defcription of the ftate of England 
in 1763. ‘The {plendour of her extended territory was dearly 
purchafed by a ‘load. of debt, which. overWhelmed her with 
diftrefs. In this fituation an idea was formed of calling 
the Colonies to the aid of the Mother Country. This 
view, fays the Abbé, was wife and juft. The. members of 
every political confederacy ought all, in proportion to the 
extent of their powers, to contribute to its defence and to 
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jts splendour. But the pride of power and the rapacity of 
government, forgetful that all authority is founded on opi- 
nion, and that the power of thofe who govern, is but the 


yower of thofe who are governed, roule opprefied fubjeéts 
into aéts of refiftance and rebellion. 

¢ The firft dutv, therefore,’ fays the Abbe Raynal, ‘ of a wife 
adminiftration, is to manage the prevailing opinions in any coun- 
try : for opinion is the property moft dear to man, dearer even 
than his life, and coniequently much dearer than his wealth. A 
wife adminiitration may, without doubt, endeavour to rectify opi- 
nions bv information, or to alter them by perfuafion, if they tend 
to the diminution of the public power. But it is not permitted to 
thwart them without necethty ; and there never was any neceflity 
for rejecting the fyftem adopted by North America. 

¢ In eftect, whether the diferent fettlements in this new world had 
been authorifed, as they wifhed, to fend reprefentatives to parlia» 
ment, where they might have deliberated with their teilow-citizens 


on the neceilities of the Britifh empire at large ; or, whether they 


had continued to examine within themfelves, what fhould be the 
contribution which it was right for them to make, no inconveni; 
ence could have refulted from it to the treafury. In one cafe the 
voice of their delegated claimants would have bce drowned in that 
of the majority ; and theie provinces would have found theinfelves 
legaliv loaded with fuch a portion of the burdem as it fhould be 
wifhed to make them bear, In the other, the miniftry, continuing 
to difpofe~ of the dignities, the employments, the penfions, and 
even of the elections, would have experienced no more refiftance to 
its will in that hemiiphere than in this.’ 

The maxims confecrated by cuftom in America, the 
Abbé goes on, were not founded in prejudice alone. The 
ideas of liberty that governed the Americans refted on the 
nature of their charters, and the folid bafis of the rights of 
every Englith fubjeét...lhe—very foilwhich they inhabit, 
he farther fhews, muft produce in them a fentiment favour- 
able to ideas of liberty. 

* Difperfed throughout an immenfe continent ; free as the wild 
nature which furrounds them, amidit their rocks, their mountains, 
the vaft plains of their deferts, on the confincs of thofe forefts in 
which all is {till in its favage ftate, and where there are ‘no traces 
of either the flavery or the tyranny of man, they feem to receive 
from every natural objeét a leflon of liberty and independance, 
Befides, thefe people, given up almoft all of them to agriculture 
and to commerce, to ufeful labours, which elevate and fortify the 
foul in infpiring fimple manners, hitherto as far removed from 
riches - as face poverty, cannot be yet corrupted either by the 
excefs of luxury, or by the excefs of want. It is in this ftdte 
above all others, that the man who enjoys liberty is moft ca- 
pable to maintain it, and to fhew himfelf jealous in the defence 
of an hereditary right, which feems to be the moft certain fecu- 
rity for all the reft. Such was-the refolution of the Americans.’ 
England 
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England determined to exaf from her Colonies, what 
in prudence fhe ought to have requefted, impofed the 


famous itamp-act.. America, indignant at this ufurpa-. 


tion, renounced the confumption of whatever was furnifh- 
ed by the Mother-country, till it fhould have withdrawn 
this oppreffive bill. This confpiracy, with the clamours of 
the Merchants whofe goods were without vent, confound- 
ed the government. The ftamp-act was repealed. Buta 
new tax was impoied on tea and other articles carried to A- 
merica from England. ‘The people of the northern conti- 
nent did not lefs revolt at this innovatign than the. former. 


They infitted upon a general and formal renunciation of 


what had been fo illegally ordained: and this fatisfac- 
tion they obtained. ‘Tea only was excepted. But this 
duty was not more cogently exacted than the others hud 
been, until pofitive orders were given for colleéing :: 
At this news the indignation in North America became 
general. In the tumults that enfued Bofton took the lead ; 
and its port was fhut up by aét of parliament. This mea- 
fure was adopted in order to divide the Americans by mo- 
tives of intereft and the love of gain. But that people new- 
ly-citablithed, occupied in ufeful labours, and uncorrupted 
by vice, remained united, determined to maintain their rights 
with conftancy and concord. A combination was formed 
among the Colomies ; and they fent deputies to Phila- 
delphia, charged with tho defence of their rights and inte- 
refts, And now it was no longer a few individuals who 
made an. obftinate refiftance to imperious matters. It was 
the ftruggle of one body of men againft another: of the 
Congrefs of America againft the Parliament of England : of 
2 nation againft a nation. All hope of reconciltation va- 
nifhed. Great Britain fent troops to the new world. Ame- 
rica prepared for defence. General Gage difpatched a body 
of troops from Bofton, for the purpofe of deftroying a ma- 
gazine of arms, and the encounter at Lexington was the 
firft fcene of the civil war in America. 


The Abbé having deduced the origin of this war, ob- | 


serves that the principles which juftified it were indebt- 
ed for their birth to. Europe, particularly to England, and 
hac been tranfplanted into America by Fst Thefe 
principles he mgr by in an eloquent differtation on the na- 
ture and origin civil fociety and government, and the 
folly and injuftice of roufing the jealoufy and refiftance of 
America. The Author then defcribes the part, which, in 
his opinien, England fhould have taken when fhe faw the 


fermentation of her Colonies : the great principle of ear 
ou 
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fhould have been, a defire to reftore and perpetuate an u- 
nion between Great Britain and her Colonies by the bonds 
of benevolence and mutual interett. 

The Abbé, returning from a long digreffion, in which 
he paints the different fentiments refpecting America which 
prevailed in the Britifh Parliament, defcribes in a fummary 
manner the events of the war from the declaration of Ame- 
rican independence, to the accetfion of the Catholic King 
to the confederacy againit England. Having defcribed the 
ftrength of this confederacy, and alfo that force which 
England had to oppofe to it, he thus proceeds : 

‘ Who fhall decide then, who can furefee the event ? France and 
Spain united have powerful means to employ ; England, the art 
of employing lei’s. France and Spa have their treafures ; Eng- 
land, a great national credit. On one fide, the multitude ef men ; 
on the other, the fuperiority in the art of working fhips, and, 
as it were, of fubjecting the fea in fighting. Here, impetuofity and 
valour ; there, valour and experience. In one party, the activity 
which abfolute monarchy gives to defigns ; in the other, the vigour 
and elafticity which liberty fupplies. There, loffes and grudges to 
revenge ; here, their late glory, with the fovereignty of America, 
and of the ocean, to recover and preferve. The allied nations have 
the advantage with which the union of two vaft powers muft be 
attended, but the inconvenience lkewife which mutt refult from 
this very union, by the difficulty of harmony and concord both in 
their defigns, and in the execution of them by their refpective 
forces ; England.is abandoned to herfelf, but having only her own 
forces to direct, fhe has the advantage of unity in defigns, and of 
amore fure and perhaps more ready difpofition in ideas: fhe can 
more eafily range her plans of defence and offence under a fingle 
view. 

* In order to weigh the matter with exactnefs, we fhould yet put 
into the fcales the different energy which may be communicated to 
the rival nations by a war, which is ina great many refpects but 
awar of kings and minifters, on one fide; but, on the other, a 
truly national war, in which the greateft interefts of England are 
>) concerned ; that of a commerce which produces her riches, that of 
; |) an empire and a glory on which her greatnefs refts. 

* In fhort, if we contider the {pirit of the French nation, oppo- 
fite to that with: which it is at variance, we fhall fee that the ar- 
dour of the Frenchman is as quickly extinguifhed as it is inflamed ; 
that he hopes every thing when he-begins, that he defpairs of -every 
thing as foon as an obftacle fhall retard him; that, from his eha- 
racter, his arm muft be nerved by the enthufiafm of fuccefs, in or- 
; der to reap more fuccefs : that an Englifhman, on the contrary, lefs 
/ prefumptuous, notwithftanding his natural boldnefs, at the begin- 
f benno knows how, when occafions calls for it, to ftruggle courage- 
1 » to raife himfelf in proportion as the danger rifes, and to ga- 
: ther advantages even from difgrace : like the robuft oak, to which 
1 Horace compares the Romans, which, mutilated by the axe, fprings 
afrefh 
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afrefh under. the ftrokes which are given it, and draws vigour and 
ipirit from its very lofies and its very wounds.’ 

The Author next confiders what fyitem of politics the, 
Houfe of Bourbon, if viétorious, ought to follow with re- 
gard to America: and he concludes that the part which the 
Courts of Madrid and Verlailles fhould take, if they are 
free to chufe, is to let two powers fubfitt in North America, 
who may watch, reftrain, and counterpoize each other. 
This alfo, as he maintains, would be the real intere{t of 
America. He confiders what éftimate we ought to make of 
the Colonics, when they fhall have been eftablifhed in inde- 
pendence: and this, in his judgment thould be exceedingly 
Jow, in refpeé& both of riches and population. He winds 
up the whole of this performance with may falutary ad- 
vices to the North American Coloiiitts. ad | 

In this publication, the fame turn for pleafing and inte- 
refting digreffion ; the fame fire Of imagination, and bold- 
nefs of conjeéture ; the fame rapidity of narration and fre- 

uency of reflection, appear, which characterize the Abbé 
Ra aynal’s other writings. But the fcenes he defertbes are fo 
recent, that it is probable he has not penetrated into all the 
fprings that contributed to give them motion. And his 
predictions with regard to futurity are itil! more uncertain. 


—— - > : - 


Art. IX. A Letter addreffed to the Abbe Raynal on the Affairs of 
North America. ¥%n which the Mittakes in the Abbé’s Account of 
the Revolution of America are corrected and cleared up. By 
Thomas Paine; M. A. of the Univerfity of Pennfylvamia, and 


Author of a Traét, entitled, “* Common Senfe.” Svo. 15. Gd, 
Stockdale. 





R. Paine had been informed that the piece enti- 
tled ‘* The Revolution of America by THE Asse’ 


>? 


AYNAL,”’-was unfairly procured from the Printer whom 
the Abbé employed, or tranfcribed from his manu{cript co- 
py, and that it was only a part of a larger work, in the prefs, 
or preparing for it. Thefe circumftances he confiders as an 

apology for fome declarations and fentiments contained in 
the Abbé’s work, which he cannot approve, and which he 
did not expeét to find. ** Thefe, he fays, the Abbé, ona 
revifal of his work, might have feen occafion to change, 
had not the anticipated piracy of the Englifh Tranflator 

recluded all opportunity of doing fo, and ‘precipitated the 
ingenious Author into dithculties, which otherwife might 
not have happened.”’ 

Mr. Paine, after beftowing very high encomiums on the 
Abbé Raynal, charges him with having, in the courfe of 


his 
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his work, ‘* in fome inftances, extolled without a reafon, 
and wounded without a cauie: with having given fame 
where it was mot delerved, and withheld it where it was 
iuftly due: and with being fo trequently in and out of tem- 
per with his fubje&ts and parties, that few or none of them 
are decifively and uniformly marked.” “The pemncipe) arti- 
cles that Mr. Paine infiits on in fupport of this general 
charge, are . the following : The Abbe, he endeavours 
bto prove, is wrong even in the foundation of his work, 
having mifconceived, and miitated the caules which pro- 
duced the rupture betwcen England and her then Colonies. 
On this fubje&t Mr, Paine foros that it was the fixed 
determination of the Britith Cabinet to quarrel with Ame- 
rica at allevents. ‘* His facts, he alledges, are coldly and 
carelefsly ftated, and he haftens through his narrations, as 
if he were glad to get from them, that he may enter into 
the more copious field of eloquence and imagination.” The 
Abbé has miftated the account of the debt and paper mo- 
ney of America. ‘The Abbé has made a falfe arrangement 

of fa&ts, whence he falls into very material errors: one of 
| which, and a very capital one, is, that the treaty of friend- 
fhip and commerce between France and America, was the 
circumftance which determined the latter to reye&t the pro- 
pofitions for reconciliation, proffered by the Britifh Mini- 
ttry. At the time of this rejection, the Author of the 
pamphlet contends, America knew nothing of the above 
treaty. Here he {peaks pofitively, and by authority, hav- 
; ing then been Secretary in the Foreign Department of 
Congrefs. | wees Tete 

As the Author differs from the Abbé with regard to faéts ; 
fo he controverts fome of his fentiments or opinions. He 
particularly contends, in oppofition to the Abbé, ‘ that the 
alliance between France and America was didtated partly 
by a regard to the happinefs of Mankinp.” He cen- 
fures the Abbé’s high encomiums on the Britifh Mini- 
ftry, on their reje€ting the offered mediation of the Court 
of Madrid... He then obferves, that the Abbé Raynal 
had borrowed largely from his pamphlet intitled Common 
Senfe, and takes a concife view of the ftate of public affairs 
from the time in which that performance was publithed. 
The following extraét from this part of his work, appears, 
at the prefent period, particularly interefting. 

* Repeated experience has fhewn, not only the impracticabilky 
of conquering America, but the ftill higher impoffibility of con- 
quering her mind, or recalling her back to her former condition of 
thinking. Since the commencement of the war, which is now ap- 
proaching to eight years, thoufands and tens of thoufands have ad- 
vanced, and are daily advancing into the firft ftage of manhood, 
who know nothing of Britain but as a barbarous enemy, and to 
whom 
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whom the independence of America-appears as much the natural 
and eitablifhed government of the country, as that of England doe, 
to an Englifhman. And on the other hand, thoufands of the aged, 
who had Britifh ideas, have dropped, and are daily dropping, trom 
the ftage of bufinefs and life. The natural progrefs of generation 


and decay ee every hour to the difadvantave of Britain. Time | 


and death, hard enemies to contend with, fight conftantly againg 
her intereft ; and the bills of mortality, in every part of Americy, 
are the thermometers of her decline. ‘The children in the ftreet; 
are from their cradle bred to confider her as their only foe. They 
hear of her cruelties; of their fathers, uncles, and kindred killed; 


they fee the remains of burnt and deftroyed houfes, and the common | 


tradition of the fchool they go to, tells them, thofe things were done 
by the Britifh. 
* Thefe are circumftances which the mere Englifh ftate politician, 


who confiders man only in a ftate of manhood, does not attend to, | 
He gets entangled with parties coeval or equal with himfelf at home, | 


and thinks not how faft the rifing generation in America is growing 
beyond his knowledge of them, or they of him. - In a few years 


all perfonal remembrance will be loft, and who is King or Mi. 7 
nifter in England, will be little known and fearcely enquired after. | 


‘ The new Britith adminiftration is compofed of perfons who 
have ever'been againft the war, and who have conttantly reprobated 
all the violent meafures of the former one. ‘They confidered the 


American war as deftructive to themfelves, and oppofed it on that 7% 


ground. But what are thefe things to America? She has nothing 


todo with Englith parties. The inns and the outs are nothing to 7 
her. It ts the whole country fhe is at war with, or mutt be at | 


peace with. | | 

‘ Were every. Minifter in England a Chatham, it would now 
weigh little or nothing in the fcale of American politics. Death 
has preferved to the memory of this ftatefman, that fame, which he, 
by living, would have loft. His plans and opinions, towards the 


latter part of his life, woukl have been attended with as many evil 7 


confequences, and as much reprobated here, as thofe of Lord 


North ; and, confidering him a wife may, they abound with in- : 


confiftencies amounting to abfurdities. 


‘ It has apparently been the fault of many in the late minority, : 


to fuppofe, that America would agree to certain terms with them, 
were they in place, which fhe would not even liften to from the 
then adminiftration. This idea can anfwer no other purpofe than 
to prolong the war; and Britain may, at the expence of many more 
millions, learn the fatality of fuch miftakes. If the new miniftry 
wifely avoid this hopelefs policy, they will prove themfelves better 
pilots, and wifer men, than they are conceived to be ; for it is ¢ 
se day expected to fee their bark ftrike upon fome hidden rock 
and go to pieces.” 

ith regard to the matters in difpute. between Mr. 
Paine and the Abbé Raynal, we fhall only obferve that 
however the former may be better informed than the latter, 
with regard to dates, circumfiances, and particular charac- 
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ters in America; the Abbé feems to have taken a jufter, 
and more impartial view of the grand principles, and difpo- 
Gtions, and views which have aétuated Great Britain and 
her Colonies in that conteft which now draws towards a 
conclufion. Mr. Paine’s writings are ingenious, and pro- 
found, and breathe that bold and manly eloquence, which 
a ftruggle for liberty, and new and animating fituations, in- 
fpire, more than the fineft models of antiquity, or all the 
rales of the fchools. But he fpeaks of Britain with the high- 
éft degree of prejudice and acrimony ; while he magnifies the 
virtues of his countrymen, with a paffionatenefs of ex- 
rine that befpeaks the partizan rather than the philo- 
opher. 


Sa * _—_ _- 


Art. X. Specimen of a Hiffory of Oxfordhire. The Second E- 
dition. Corretted and enlarged. 4to. 2s. 6d. Seweds Jf. 
Nichols. 


WENT Y copies of this work were printed laft win- 
| ter for private ufe. But thefe having been circulated 
= more extenfively than the Author intended, the approbation 
> he received from his friends encouraged him to prepare the 
prefent impreffion for the fervice of the public. The Author 
is the celebrated Mr. Warton, fo well known as a critic 
and a poet. 

The prejudices entertained againft provincial hiftories. be- 
gin to siappces ; and it is to be hoped, that ingenious men 

( 3 4 Splint and leifure, will at length be. in-~ 
vited to exercife their talents upon a province, which they 
may render initruétive and interefting in the greateit degree. 
It is in vain to conceive that the hiftories of counties muft 
neceflarily be dull and uninftructive. Books of this kind 
have hitherto, indeed, been trifling and inadequate. For 
they have exhibited too often the regifters of parifhes, the 
pedantries of heraldry, and the lying flatteries of epitaphs 
which vainly attempted to give immortality to rich and 
obicure men. But there is an infancy in every kind of 
ftudy ; and it is now fit that fuch humble colleétors fhould 
give place to intelligent enquirers, who will furvey towns 
and ‘countries with a view to human induftry and art ; who 
will be folicitous to paint the manners of remote periods, 
to explain the fource and utility ‘of obfolete laws, and to 
open up whatever has a relation to antient property, cuf- 
toms, and modes of life. 

With regard to the Author whofe produétion is now be- 
ore Us, it is by no means his objeé& to compile a complete 
biftory of Oxfordihire. He has confined himfelf to a de- 
Rev. Vol. I. Jan. 1783. D {cription 
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fcription of Kiddington, one of its parifhes ; a choice ta 
Which he was determined by his fituation. The remains 
it contains of religious antiquity, the modes of agriculture 
practifed im it, the variations of its property, the more emi- 
hent famslies which have fourither there. and the military 
tranfations which took place in it; thefe are the principal 
fubje&ts which he examines. 

In the execution of this tafk the Author gives ample 
proofs of patience and fidelity ; and he is every where per- 
fpicuous and minute. But we cainot allow that he has in- 
fufed into his performance any fpirit of philofophy, or in- 
troduced any curious or iftriking illuftrations of antient 
manners. He had yet frequent opportunities for difplays 
of an inftruétive ingenuity. As this cenfure is general, 
and applied to an Author of high reputation, it is proper 
to exendplify it. 3 . 

He gtves. the following extraét from Domefday book, 
which was compiled about the year 1090. ' 

os * OXENEF’SCIRE. , 

*¢ Terra Uxoris Rogeri de lveri. Uxor Rogerii de Ivri tenet de 
* Rege, &c. Idem* tenet v hidas in Cuipintonef, et Maino 

oe de 





* * Should not this Jdem be Eadem, and afterwards Ha for Eo? 


Unlefs we fuppofe Roger to be now alive: in which cafe, Jdem 
Ff refer to Rogeri de /vri, and the eitate will-be his, not his wi- 
ow’s. 

‘ + From this Norman pronuptiation of Cudington, probably 
came that which now prevails, of A‘ddingtoz. So, in Domes- 
pay, Cudlington (now Kidlington) in this county, the Nor- 
man inquifitors and their fcribés pronounced and wrote Chedelintone. 
They foftened al} the old Saxon appellations, as (in this county} 
Rovelham for Routham, Mifeberie for Mixbury, Blicefone tor 
Blechingdon, Hanfitone for Heniington, Byefelde tor Elsfield, &c. 
Other places they totally mifreprefented, with the careleflnefs or at- 
fectation of a modern Erenchman, :as Chenefelde tor Clanfield, Chexe- 
tone for Kencot, Gere/dune for.Garfington, &c. Hence # has_hay- 
pened, that we cannot always appeal with certainty to this ancient 
and venerable record, which would otherwife have pofleffed the 
higheft authority, and would have aftorded informations, now never 
to be obtained. 

It is, however, remarkable that Ecciefia is often written zcclefia, 
with the Saxon x. Hence, among othicr reafons, we are led to 
fufpect, that the feveral rotuli were made out on the fpot by Saxon 
fcribes, and that afterwards the Norman fcribes, m_ digetting 
Domespay-sook, from thofe rotuli, wrote the names of places 
partly in contempt, according to their own articulation. An anti- 
ent tranfcript of fome of thefe original rotuli, as it feems, is pre 


ferved in Exeter cathedral, affording other proofs of this. ae 
& take 
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“© de Eo, Terra vj carucarum, nunc in dominio ij carucate, et 
“6 jij fervi, et vij villani, cum x bordariis habentibus ij carucatas 
“et dimidium. Ibi molendinum { v folidorum, et xij acre prati. 
Silva i leaca longitudine, et ii) quarentinis latitudine. Valuit iij 
 Jibras modo ii libras. Godric libere tenuit has ij terras. Silva 
“ j Jeuca longitudine et dimidium leuce latitudine. Valuit viij li- 
“ bras ‘T. R. E. Ne me Regis Edwardi] cum recepit viij. Mo- 
* do x libra. Godric et Aluuin libere tenuerunt.”” Lib. Domes- 


pay. f. 160. §5. ; 
In the margin we have bir the obfervations of the Au- 
r 


thor upon this quotation from Domefday Book ; and they’ 
are certainly acute and ingenious. But furely upon this 
text he might have been employed to much greater ad- 
vantage, and ee have gathered from it far better topics 
of illuftration. From the confideration of the land held of 
the King by the wife of Roger de Iveri, he might have en- 
guired into the connection which women might poffefs with 
a landed property in the times of Domefday Book, or in 
the age of William the Norman. From the mention of 
hides and carucates of land, he might have diftinguifhed 
between thefe, and have pointed out with precifion the 
quantity of territory they denote. From the mention of 
flaves, villeins, and cottagers, he might have explained 
thefe orders of men, and entered into many curious parti- 
culars with regard to the meaner conditions of fociety in 
antient times. From the mention of molendinum, he might 
have unfolded the origin of that feudal cuftom which confer- 
red exclufively on particular O erne the privilege of build- 
ing a mill, el the fpecification of the value of eftates in 
the times of Edward the Confeffor, and the era of Domef- 
day Book, he might naturally enough have made fome _per- 
tinent remarks concerning money and coinage in thofe dif- 





* I take this opportunity of obferving, that as Kiddington was 
antiently written Cudenton, fo Kidlington, juft mentioned, was writ- 
ten Cudelinton.. Among other proofs, I find the following in a very 
antient grant to Ofeney abbey. ‘‘ Ad futtentacionem units lampa- 
“dis coram crucifixo in ecclefia de Cudelincon, pro animabus 
 Henrici de Oyly et antecefflorum et fucceflorum meorum.” Re- 
cistr. Abb. Osgney. MS. f. 77. The Regifter, reciting this 
grant, was compiled by abbot William de Sutton, about the year 
1290. 

Y Perhaps the fame that remained till within thefe few years. 
Mills are of high antiquity, and for an obvious reafon. In Domef- 
day-book, wherever a mill is fpecified, we generally find it ftill fub- 
fitting. Mills antiently a to lords of manours. The te- 
hants were permitted to grind only at the lord’s mill; nor could 
they erect a mill without a fpecial indulgence of the lord, 
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tant periods. In fine, from the claufe ¢ Godric and Aluuin 
Ebere tenucrant,’ he might have entered into the nature of 
the tenure alluded to. For the tenure is by no means obvi- 
ous ; and fome antiquaries may find reafons to make it re- 
fer to an allodial property, amd others to a fendal one. 

Thefe obfervations, we imagine, will fufficiently illuftrate 
our criticifm. tis now propes that we lay before our Rea- 
ders an extract from this publication. 

* Kiddington, or Cuddington, antiently and properly according 
to its Brisifl etymology written Cudenton or tué Town amono 
THE Woops, 1s a fmall village pleafantly fitwated on the river 
Glym, twelve miles from the city of Oxford to the north-weii, 
tour trom Woodftock, and feven from Cheping-Norton, market 
towns in this county*. It is divided by the river Glym into the 

Upper 





* * In the Britifh, Cup, or Cwo, or Gwyn, ts Wood. In the 
fame language, the final fyllable EN is fometimes redundant, yet 
with the power of a genitive Cafe; and is often introduced as con- 
nective in compounds. Thus Ouseney, that is Ofeney or Ofney, 
near Oxford, the eyot, infulet, the watery meadow or meadows, 
of or ix the nVer Ovufe, Ufe, or He, is to be refolved into 
Ous-EN-EY. Whence Ovseneyrorp, now Oxford, the Ford ¢f 
or at or near Oufeney, or the meadows of Oufe. ‘Fhis city 7s awrit- 
ten OxsNAFORDA or OKsNAFORDA, on acoin of Alfred publiflicd 
by Fountayne. See Wile, Numm. Bopt. p. 232. OxNarorp, 
and OxeNEFoRD, frequently in the Saxon Curonicite. Oxne: 
FORD on penmes of the two Williams. See Snelling’s Sitv. Corns, 
pp. 3- tr. Ovsen, Ovsn, or Osn, were quickly reduced or cor- 
rupted into Orsy, Oxsn, or Oxn, Thofe who make Oxror»p to 
be Vapum Boum, plaufibly contend, that it was never called 
Ouvserorp. . But they fhould remember, that it was firit called Ox- 
ENFoRD before Oxrorp. And even this would countenance an hy- 
pothetis, to the utter exclufion of the other, that Oxenror-p might 
be derived from Ovsrenrorp. But that OvszNEyYsForp ie its pri- 
mitive radix, appears from hence; that in the earlicit fpellings of 
this place, we canftantly find the letter e, or a, after 2, in the {e- 
cond fyllable. A prefumptive proof by the way, that Oven have 
mo concern in the etymology. In Domefday-book, we have Ox- 
ENEF’scYRE; and Oxenzerorp perpetually in charters for two hun- 
dred years below. At length, the ‘original meaning being forgo! 
and obliterated, Oxensrorp, whenee Oxenrorp, or Oxror), 
prefented an obvious and familiar fignification, which the pedantry 
of our ancettors latinifed into Vapum Boum. For the great. fource 
of corruption in etymologies of names, both of places and men, 
eonfifts in the natural propenfity to fubititute in the place of oné 
difficult and obfcure, a more common and notorious appellation, 
fuggefted and authorifed by affinity of found. It is artfully faid, 
that the Britons called Oxford Ruyp-ycuen, that is, the Ford of 
Oxcx- But thefe Britons are the modern Welfh. The: truth is, 
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Upper and Lower Town, or Over-Kiddington and Nether-Kidding- 
ton: the firft is in the Hundred of Chadiington, the fecond in that 
of Wootton, Both parts contain not more than forty houfes. 

¢ The Church, fituated in Lower Kiddington, is faid by Browne 
Willis, not always fuccefsful in his laborious inveftizations of pa- 
«ron faints, to be dedicated to Saint Nicholas*: but the annual 
Wake is celebrated on the Sunday following the feftival of Saint Pe- 
ter. It confifts of one pace, or aile, ten yards broad, and with 
the Chancel, thirty yards long. But there is a proportionable la- 
teral projection, or fouthern femicranfept, befure we enter the chan- 
cel ;. and an oppofite one was perhaps intended en the north-fide, 
which would have given the church the complete form of a crofs. 
iris not, however, quite improbable, that this was defigned only 
for a fepulchral aile to cover a family-vault. Within its fouthern 
wall are two niches for Holy Water: we may therefore fuppofe 
that there was once an altar, perhaps two, in the femitrantept. 
The whole fabric is cieled with rafter work. In the fouth-window 
of the femitranfept, which has been altered unfuitably from its ori- 
ginal Gothic fhape, thefe arms were to be feen in antient painted 
glafs about rhe year 1670. D 

1. Or, 3 Cheverons sules, within a Bordure ingrailed. 

il. Argent, 3 Bars blue, over, a Lyon rampant Gules, crowned 
Or. 
III. Argent, 3 Lyons paflant Argent}, a File of 3 Labels 
Gules. . 

‘ Anthony Wood, who faw thefe arms ia his curious parochial 
Perambulation of Oxfordfhire, yet unpublifhed, calls this fouthern 





Ruyp-YCHEN originated with Geoffrey of Monmouth, a fantaftic 
hiftorian of the twelfth century. See Hist. Brit. ix. 12. x. 4. 
Tt would be ludicrous to refute the abfurdity of the idea, that the 
Forp was reftricted to OxeN only. oye 

‘ There are other places in England, now called Oxenrorp, 
and with the fame etymology. For Ouse was a general name for 
river, or water, One of thefe, near Godalming in Surrey, for- 
merly belonging to Waverley-abbey, is written GxENErorD, in 
an initrument dated 1147. Dugd. Mon. ii. 913. a. In a charter 
of king Athelitan to Wilton-abbey in Wilthhire, dated 937, a ford 
ever the water is mentioned, and written Oxnarorp. CartTuL. 
Abbat. de Witton. In the poffeffion of lord Pembroke. 
“fang prpeamer ofp QOxharor's. ponne pen open on ane lake.” 
Phat is, “ By the river to the Forp (commonly called Oxen- 
“ Frorp). Then beyond the Forn to the lake.” fol. 60. b. 

** Willis, Caruepr. Oxford. p. 473. It was by the intereft 
of the Dominicans, that fo many churches were dedicated to Saint 
Nicholas. He was their favourite tutelary faint. 

_* The magnificent church of their monaftery at Oxford was de- 
dicated to Saint Nicholas, in 1262. Wood, Hist. Anriouir. 
Univ. Oxon. i, 65. 

—* $ So Wood. Perhaps, Gardant.’ 
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wing, a Chapel}. In which, perhaps, a domeftic prieit, or chap. 
lain refiding with the family of the capital manfion before the Re- 
formation, was occupied in finging daily mafs for the fouls of thofe 
interred in the vault. I find it tranfmitted to the prefent family 
as an appropriated chapel or chantry. It has an original doorway 
to the fouth, now walled up, which by its fituation at one end of thit 
fide of the building, feems intended for au entrance to a defcent in- 
to the vault abovementioned. 

* The Body of the Church feems to have been built about the 
year 1400. The femitranfept, or chapel, foon after. 

‘ The Chancel is evidently the remaider of an older original 
church, in the ftyle of the Saxon or rather Norman architecture : 
and at the back of the prefent altar a large Norman arch is walled 
up, which feems to have opened eaftward into a more extended e- 
difice, perhaps into the Chancel of the old Church. The zigzag- 
ged femicircie of this arch, and its jambs, remain entire; and vi- 
bly projecting trom the wall with which they are now incorpo- 
rated, form an inclofure to the altar, Over the Altar is a Pitture 
ot the Crucifixion. On the outfide of what is now the. chancel, 
under the roofing, on either fide, is a feries of rude grotefque orna- 
ments in iftone, refembling heads placed horizontally. They exhi- 
bit marks of the architecture or rather fculpture of a very remote 
era. The Chancel is built of rag-ftone : the Body of a more polifli- 
ed free-ftone. The new work of the Body is terminated eaitward 
bya iofty pointed arch, leading into the chancel: the chancel is 
higher than any part of the reft of the building. I fuppofe the 
old Church, of which the prefent chancel is the remainder, to have 
been built by the family of De Sauccie, or Salcey, about the reign 
ot king Stephen, at leait before the year 1200. ‘The old Norman- 
built parochial churches feldom confifted of more than one aile or 
pa : as the church of Eifly in this county, erected by a bilhop of 
zincoln in the twelfth century {. 

‘ The Font remaining in its old fituation near the chief en- 
trance, is large, and well ornamented; and was probably conftruct- 
ed at the time of the prefent church, with fome of whofe windows 
the Gothic mouldings on the faccs of its offogonal panes uniform: 
ly correfpond. It may be reroarked in general, that fonts origi- 
nally intended for the total immerfion of the infant, are antient in 
proportion as they are cupacious*. be 

c 





* + Wood, MSS. Muf. Afhmol, FE. 1. gto. f. 146. a. Manu fua. 

‘ + The moft curious one with ailes, that | recolleft, I mean as 
complete in its firft plan, although fmall, is the church of Stey- 
ning in Suffex. The middle aile has on each fide four Norman 
round arches zigzagged, furmounted with as many round-headed 
fmall windows. The two fide-ailes are much and difproportionably 
lower, as was the cuffom. The roof is of rafter, Stone-vaulting 
being either not Known or not common in the Norman fyftem. A 
lofty Norman arch Icads into the Chancel. Only the Tower is ac- 
ditional. : 

* * Of the total immerfion the inconveniencics muft have been 
many 
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- € The Seating of the body of the church is probably the fame 
that was there before the Reformation ; confitting, as was antient- 
iy the fafhion, of a regular arrangement of plain’benches, low and 
open, without diftinction, and on one plan, running at right an- 
ides frem either fide. Moveable ftools were fontetimes uféd. Pews, 
secording ¢o the modern ufe and idea, which ‘deftroy the beauty 
of our parochial churches, were not known till long after the Re- 
formation*. They would have obitructed proceihons, and other 
ceremonies, of the Romith religion. : ; ‘nies 
is 





many. Itis recorded of King Etheldred, that at his baptifm, in 
907, he defiled the font. W. Wyrcefter, Metra ve Rees. 
Avettr&z. Apud Las. Nig. Scacc. p. 530. edit. Hearne, 
1728. | 

: Sacra ftatim natus Erheldredus violavit, 

Nam baptizatus, RarTisTERIUM maculavit. 

On this ominots eccafion, archbifhop Dunitan, who baptifed the 
soyal babe, with an oath exclaimed, ** Per deum, et matruma 
* ejus, 1GNavos Homoerit!’ See Hollinfh. Cron. i. 165. col. 
i. 20. 

* * Stewe fays, that about the year 1520, half of the church 
of Saint “Andrew Underthaft was rebuilt by Stephen Gennings 
Mayorof London, ** and the Pewes in the fonth chapell made of 
“his cofts, as appeareth in euery window, and upon the faid 
“ Pewes.” Surv. Lonp. p. 109. edit. 1$99. gto. That is, he 
furnifhed the fouth chapel with a fet of uniform benches, or /x3/ellia, 
for the general vie of the parifhioners. Betore the Reformation be- 
nefactions were often bequeathed for /eating achurch in this manner. 
Blomfield cites legacies about the year 1502, for folyng various parts 
ofthe church of Swaffham in Norfolk, the choir being fitted up 
with Stalls. Hist. Norr. iii. gir. feq. That is for fooling, or 
benching, yariqus parts of the church. Particularly, for making 
“ ali the gret /folys of both fydes of the myd aley.” p. 512. Lord 
Bacon fomewhere fays, that fir Thomas Moore, when at mafs fate 
in the chancel, and his lady in a few. ‘ He means, that fhe fat in one 
at the commen parifp-/eats, without, and in the nave. Weever, 
who lived in the reigns of Elizabeth and James the firft, fpeaking 
of epitaphs on the pavements of churches in and about London, 
has the following paflage. ‘* Many monuments are couered with 
* feates o* pewes, made high and ealie for parifhioners to fit or 
“fleepe in, a fafhion of no long continuance, and worthy of re- 
“formation.” Fun. Moy. p. 7o«. edit. 1631. 

* The Patron was always indulged with a ftall and defk in the 
chancel or choir, ju(t within the fcreen. The mott antient notice 
of this diftinction that I can at prefent recolle&, occurs in fome 
Injunctions directed by the learned bifhop Grofthead to his diocefe 
of Lincoln, about the year t240. Ad hec adjicimus, ne Laici 

ftent vel fedeant inter clericos in CanceLto, dum divina ibidem 
© celebrantur : nifi forte, ob reverentiam vel aliam rationabijlem 
* caufam, hoc folis*Patronts permitatur.” Browne’s Aprenp. 
ad Fascicur. Rer. EXPETEND. ET FUGIEND. vol, ii. p. 413. 

" D 4 Lond, 
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* This church, in common with moft other parith-churches, re- 
tains marks of the fordid devotion of its pofleffors under the domi- 
niow of Cromwell. But many of thofe difgraces to divine worfhip 
which Calvinifm bad Icft behind, have been lately removed by a 
generous benefactor, with the addition of new improvements and or- 
naments. Whena country-church has been seauTiFieD, to ufe 
the technical phrafe on this occafton, it is cuftomary for the grate. 
ful topographer, minutely to difplay the judicious application of 
fome late pious legacy, and to dwell with fingular fatisfaétion on 
modern decorations of the communion-table, confifting of femicircu- 
lar groupes of bloated cherubs, tawdry feftoons, gingerbread pilatt- 
ers, flaming urns, and a newly-gilded decalogue, flanked by a mag- 
nificent Mofes and Aaron in fearlet and purple, the. work. of fome 
capital artift, who unites the callings of painter, plumber, and gla- 
zier, in the next dirty market-town. I do not regret, that the 
prefent edifice, which yet has not been without its friends, can 
boaft none of thefe embellifhments. 

A few fteps of the reod-loft remain: and on the oppofite fide, is 
a {mall steals or receptacle for Holy Water. There is another on 
the left in the arch at entering the chancel. ‘Thefe receptacles in- 
dicate altars: but not always. In the old Convocation-houfe ad- 
joining to Saint Mary’s church at Oxford, was a place for Holy 
Water, occationally confecrated by the chaplain of the Unive:- 
fity, with which the Mailers ¢rofied themfelves before they were 
iworn. 

It remains for us to obferve, that this performance with 
refpe&t to compofition, is a model for antiquarics. The 
ityle has, indeed, uncommon merit.. It is eafy, clear, 
pure, and elegant. 





Art. XI. 4 Narrative of the late Tranfactions at Benares, By 
Warren Haftings, Efq; Debrett. 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. 


N the firft intelligence in India, of the war with 

France, in July 1778, it was refolved in the fupreme 
council of Bengal, that the Rajah Cheit Sing, Zemindar ot 
Benares, Gazypore, and Chundara, in the Soubah of IIla- 
habad, fhould « required to contribute an extraordinary 
fubfidy for the expence which this new exigency had impofed 
on the Englith government. The fum demanded of the 
Rajah was five lacks of rupees per annum. Delays, eva- 
fons, and artifices, on the part of Cheit Sing, in the pay- 
ment of this fubfidy, joined to many circumftances which 
feemed to indicate a fpirit of independence, and a defign 
to throw off the yoke of the Company’s government, de- 
termined Mr. Haftings to arreft the perfon of the Rajah, 





Lond. 1690. fol. Compare nT EPS D, 1287. Cap. sii 
Wilkins’s Concil. tom. ii. p. 140, ‘ paid ao 
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and to confine him a prifoner in his own palace. The 
sroops. that were fent to fecure the perfon of this chief, 
were repulfed by a multitude of his faithful vaflals with 
creat flaughter. The Rajah made his: cfeape in the midit 
of this tumelt and confyfion to a fortrefs which belonged 
to him, frong both by nature and art, where he prepared 
to refit the Enghth government. The faytt encounter was 
encouraged by fucceis, and the’ contagion of his example 
excited a fpirit of revolt among neighbouring chiefs, which 
muft have fpread throughout the whole of Indoftan, and ef- 
fe&ed arevolution fatal to the authority of Britain in the 
eaft, if the timely and vigorous exertions of Mr, Hattings, 
and theunilitary oleceds under his command, had not dif- 
pelled the rifing ftorm, and afferted the rights, and main- 
tained the power of the Eaft India Company. 

But, the enemies of Governor Hattings arraigned his 
conduét in this matter as oppreff veto Cheit Sing, and fub- 
verfive of the interefts of the Company. ‘There wasacom- 
pact between the Rajah and the Company, which fpecified, 
that he was only to pay them a certain annual tribute. Why, 
then, make fuch extraordinary demands? And why put the 
Rajah in arreft, when he profefled himfelf devoted to the 
fupreme council, and offered to make every conceffion. To 
vindicate his conduét in’ the whole of this matter, Governor 
Haftings wrote the narrative under review, with that ele- 
gance of expreffion, and that ingenious turn of thinking 
which appear in all his writings. 

This narrative is written under the force of an obligation 
totruth, equivalent to anoath. ‘* I fhall ftudy, fays Mr. 
‘“* Haftings, to,divelt my mind of all partial bias, and to 
‘* deliver all the paft tranfactions and occurrences with the 
** ftridteft and moft faithful regard.to truth ; in which if I 
** fail, I fail unknowingly ; and may the God of truth fo 
“* judge me, as my own confeience fhall condemn or acquit 
“me of intentional deception.” Mr. Haftings to the 
above ftrong declaration, has added the teftifmony of feveral 
gentlemen in the Company’s fervice, and of fome very re- 
ipeétable natives of Hindoftan, which tends to prove that 
the rebellion of Cheit Sing was premeditated, although Mr. 
Haftings’s journey to Benares accerated his revolt. The 
Governor General fufficiently evinces to every impartial 
reader, that his conduét towards the Chief could not have 
proceeded from any view of private emolument, and that 
what he did, he did from a zeal for the intereft of the 
company. He feems, to have ftated faéts fairly, and there 
ls an air of candour that runs throughout the whole of the 
Rarmative. With regard to the right the Company had to 
| impofe 
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ampofe.fuch heavy exactions on a native prince of Tndia, 
to the effect this impofition may have had in driving him 
into fchemes of rebellion, and to other matters, contained 
in this publication, there will no doubt be a contrariety of 
opinion. It was natural, and juftifiable in Cheit Sing to 
make every effort to emancipate himfelf from flavery. In 
political prudence, though not in. morality, it was natural 
and juftifiable in Mr. Haftings to convert the riches of a 
man whom he fufpeéted of rebellious views, into the means 
of fupporting that government which he aimed to /udvert. 


1. 


MON THLY CATALOGUE 
- For JANUARY, 1783. 
PoErry AND MfscELLANIeEs. 


Art. 12. Sonnets to Eminent Men. And an Ode to-the Earl of 
‘ ‘ Lefiagham. ts. 4to. Murray. 


¥ T is the opinion of a great critic that the fabric of a Sonnet, 

however adapted to the Italian language, will never fucceed in 
ours, which, having greater variety of termination, requires the 
rhimes to be often changed. Experience has hitherto confirmed 
the truth of this obfervation; even the Sonnets of Milton are 
jittlee known; many have never heard of them ; and few have 
read them. Under fuch difadvantages it is certainly difficult to ar- 
rive at excellence, and to fecure applaufe. Where the greateit have 
failed it 1s arduous to conquer. 7 

In the prefent cafe, the author has very prudently deviated, 
though in a fmall degree, from the original form; and_ has 
thereby removed fome of the impediments which flow from the ge- 
nius of ovr language. His attempt, in this unpropitious path of 
the Britifh mufe, has been very fuccefsful; and will, we doubt 
not, mect the approbation of every admirer of poetic excellence. 

That our readers may form their own opinions of the merit of 


thefe poems, we fhall prefent them with the following fonnet to the 
Duke of Richmond. 


Toth DUKE of RICHMOND. 


On his Motion for Annuat Paryraments, and equal Reprefenia- 
or tion, 1780. 
The ftream that, wandcring from its parent fource, 
_e Brightens the bloom of many a fragrant flower, 
Shall oft, as chance directs its carelefs courte, 
Swell into life the plant of poifonous power. 
Thus flows from honour’s fount the flattering tide : 
_ It marks alike the virtuous and the vile! 
Ab think not, Richmond, though it pamper pride, 
- Such vain diftinétion wins the mufe’s fimile 
, Let, boattful heralds pompoufly proclaim 
Whence flows thy blood, thy honours whence — ; 
1 
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And draw from ducal rank an empty fame! 
A loftier title fall thy country lend, 
And tondly hail Thee by a nobler name— 
Her Freedom’s Champion, and the People’s friend. 

The beauty of this fonnet is too obvious and itriking to tequire a 
comment. ‘he analogy betwixt a ftream nourifhing, at the fame 
time, a noxious and falutary plant, and honour exalting promifcu- 
oufly the villain and the man of virtue, is juft and happy ; and the 
appitcation tothe truly great character to whom it is addrefled, is 

ually delicate, ingenious, and poetical. 
| The other elegant fonnets in their collection are addreffed to Dr. 

Watfon, (Bifhop of Liandaff), Mr. Jones, Mr. Warton, Dr. 
Thurlosy (Bithop of Lingoln), and Mr. Hayley. 

To thefe is added an Ode to the Earl ot Effingham, on his 
going a voluntcer to the relicf of Gibraltar. On the commence- 
ment of the American war, this nobleman refigned his.commiffion, 
and till the late opportunity af accompanying Lord Howe, his 
fervices, during the prefent war, have been loft to his country. A 
wind, eager to act, and qualified to command, mutt contemplate 
with pain and regret, that theatre of employment, on which it can- 
not be engaged with honour. Thefe feelings are well defcribed by 
the poet in the opening of his Ode. He afterwards combats thofe af- 

sa which were propagated againit the character of this re- 
ipectable nobleman, during the unhappy commotions in the me- 
tropolis. | 
Art. 13. Verfes on Several Occafions, * 8vo. 2s. ad. fewed. 

| Sewell. 

Though verfification is fometimes found in the fociety of -poetry, 

more frequently appears in public without this amiable compa- 
nion. Conftious of their difunion, in the pfefent cafe, the Au- 
thor has very juftly in his title page confulted the extent of his ge- 
nius, and galled his labours by their proper name. He tells us, in his 
preface, that they are intended only for his friends, and that he has 
fuflicient philofophy to fee them, without dejection confined to thar 
amiable circle. We fincerely congratulate him upon his fortitude, 
fince, on the prefent occafion, we think, he may have an- opportu- 
nity of exerting it. | 
Art. 14. The Genuine Copy of a Letter found November 5th. 

1782, near Strawberry-Hill, Twickenham. Addrefled to the 

Hon. Mr. H———ce W le, 8vo. 1s. Biladon. 

‘In this letter the character of fome of the moft refpeftable Azty. 
Rowleazs is violently attacked. They are accufed of having written 
againft the conviction of their own minds; and, what is worfe, of 
having endeavoured to annihilate poor Rowley by dark and unfair 
machinations. The charge is no doubt ferious; bur it comes be- 
fore the public in a very quettionable fhape: the ipfe dixit of an 
anonymous pamphleteer is defervedly held in fmall eftimation. Lu- 
cian’s ftoic, when prefied by his antagonift, is forced to fupply his 








* Viz. Dedicatory Verfes. Epiftle to a Barrifter. Epiftle from 
Boileau. Satire from Boileau. April day. Weft to Gray. Pe- 
trarchto Laura. Laura. Eliza. Caroline, &c. &c. &c. 
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himfelf in a fimilar fituation 2? 


Art. 15. Siberian Anecdotes, a Novel, 3 vols. 7s. 6d. fewed, 
» Lowndes. 

The Author of thefe volumes, out of the matter he had colleéed, 
has not been able to produce a whole, This indeed he has atempt. 
ed, but without fuccefs : though there be juxta-pofition, there is no 
union in the parts. To lengthen out his work by the introduftion 
of a variety of ftories, is a defign in which he has perfeétly fuc- 
ceeded, but to make the heterogeneous matter coalefce, appears 
evidently bevond his power. 

Baron Rozen and his lieutenant Crucius, two Swedes, .having 
been banihed into Siberia, by the Czar Peter, after the battle of 


Poltowa, meet upon the banks of Dolonfka with a Ruffian Knez, 


who receives them with hofpitality, and recounts to them the hiftory 
of his family. A. manufcript in the library of the Knez furnithes 
us with the adventures of Yarmak, and the difcovery and conquet 
of Siberia. A mutual pafion takes places between Rofen and Eloifa, 
the daughter of the Knez; they are married, and agriculture, 
manufactures, and trade are introduced by the Baron. Tecntion re- 
turns to Sweden, mixes in the world, marries, ts cuckolded by his 
friend, his wite poifons herfelf, after her feducer had been killed 
by her father; and Crueiug retires to feck comfort in the. fociety of 
his friend Rozen. He once more quits Siberia to folicit the pro- 
tection of the Czar forthe new colony, aud after a variety of ad- 
ventures, returns with a fecond wife, accompanied by Caltha, Eliza, 

Catherine, Romantoff, &c. Crucius is fometime after drowned in 

the Irtifh, and his wie Selima dies of grief. The ftory concludes 

with the death of Rofen, who, léaving his colony in a flourifhing 
finuation, ** was gathered to his fathers (as the Author informs us) 

** as the ripe feck falls in the day of harvett.” 

Such is the fkelcton of the work: which is for the moft part 
heavy aad uninterefling ; and though friendly to the caufe of virtue, 
will not do the good which was intended, from the want of thote al- 
}anesnents that works of immoral tendency too often poffefs. 

Art. 16. Love Fragments. A Series of Letters, now firft 
publithed by Mr. Robinfon, price 2s. 6d. fewed. J.. Wallis, 
‘London, and J. Binns, Leeds. 7 
Thefe feraps of fenfibility feem to be written in imitation of fome 

parts of Richardfon, engratted on the manner (we mean the mazn* 

of printing,) of Sterne. ‘*O imitatores! fervum pecus!’? Though 

Mr. Robinfon profeflts himfelf to be “a young and inexperienced 

* adventuser,”’ as an, editor (Author), he has managed matters with 

il the adroitnefs of a veteran in the art of publication. In the 

tpace of 139 pages, and thefe too in the true Shandean file, where 

feratches, dafhes, {tars gnd blanks help to fwell the volume, he has 
contrived to kill two pretty girls, and, if we underftand him right, 
for he does pot {peak out, to ruin athird. But, for good and wife 
puspofes, he has left his readers almoft totally in the dark as to the 
«aute of thefe difmal events. The fhew-man who difcovers the 

' , | fprings 


penury of argument by abufe, and exclaims “<Q xatéjere 6 Q 
** damned villain”! may we not prefume that the letter-writer feeh 
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fprings and wires that give motion to his puppets, lofes the adiira- 

tion aitd the cxffom of the public. Whether Mr. R. viewed mat- 

ters in this light we pretend not to determine; but he has’ kindly 
promifed in a fecond volume now preparing for the prefs, to clear 
up the whole, and inform us of things we little expected. -. 

Art.17. Fratltzes of Fafhion, or the Adventures 4 an! dri/b 
Smock, interfperfed with whimfical Anecdotes of a Nankeen Pair 
of Breeches ; containing among a great Variety of euriows: Cons 
nexions between the mott celebrated Demi Reps and Beaux Gar 
gons upon the ‘Ton. The Secret Memoirs of Madame D’Eon, 
as related by herfelf. Amours of Count D’Artois. Private In- 
trigues of Lady W y and Mrs. N——n; never before pub- 
lifhed. The Frolics of Boarding School Mifles. The Gambols 
of Maids of Honour, &c. &c. Twelves. 28. Gd. fewed. Lifter. 
This performance is addrefled to the patlions, anda fale is expect- 

ed from the effects of the title pase, rather than fromi the contents of 
the volume. The volume is an indecent and impure farrago ; and 
it would be of #rvice to the community, could a furmmary method 
be invented to fupprefs publications calculated to inflame the youth 
of both fexes and encourage vice, fenfuality, and licentioufnefs. 

Art. 18. 4n Extraét from the Life of Lieutenant Henry Foley, 
of his Majefty’s —-— Regiment of Foot, vol. 1. 12mo0. 28 6d. . 
fewed. Robinfon. 

Of the many forward fentimentalifts who have clatmed their de- 
fcent from the ingenious Yorick, few have been able to defend their 
title by any plaufible pretences. Lieutenant Henry Foley comes 
not in fo queftionable Pape; but we will venturé to pronounce him 
illegitimate; and, though we cannot but approve the innocent catt 
of his fentiments, we fear they are deficient in that fpecies of fea- 
foning; which fhould render them palatable tothe public. 

Art. 19. Remarks on the Trial of the Rizht Honourable Ann, 

— Countefs of Cork and Orrery for Adultery, and vidlating ber Marriage 
Vow. Ina Letter to the Right Honourable, Edmund, Barl of 
Cork and Orrery, 4to. 1s. Wenman. | 
Left the wounds which Lord Cork'received from a fufpicion of 

his lady’s infidelity fhould be too fpeedily clofed, this Awhane writer 

has been kind enough to remind him of the principal circum(tances 
of her unhappy trial; and has at laft proved that his Lordfhip is 
only unfortunate, and his Lady, perhaps, zo? chatte. 

Art. 20. Letters on a Variety of Subjef?s. Dedicatéd, with 
Submiffion, to the whole human Race. By Palemon, in 2 vols. 
vol. 1. printed for the Author, t2mo0. 2s. 6d. fewed. Bew. 
Palemon’s Letters are like a village fhop, which contains fome- 

thing of every thing, though the commodities be none of the beft. 

Palemon is an univerfal man : religion and politics, verfe and profe, 

wit and wifdom are to him equally eafy, he is an adept in both the 

ludicrous and pathetic, he is——but we collect from the book that 

Palemon is in bad circumftances and appears to have a benevolent 

heart ; we hope therefore that his book will meet with no critics, 

and many purchafers. ‘Though the letters are faid to bein 2 vo- 
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lumes, one only is yet publifhed. Much of the matter contained 

in this volume has already appeared in the news-papers. 

Art. 21. O’Brien’s Luforium: Being a Colleétion of Convi- 
vial Songs, Lectures, &c. entirely Original, in various Stiles 
&c. &c. r2mo. boards. price 2s. 6d. Durham, 
We pay a compliment to Mr. O’Brien, when we fay that he feems 

to inherit a {mall portion of the humour of the facetious Tom Brown, 

His profe is bad, his verfe execrable, and both in many parts 

highly indecent. ‘The following ftanza in the fong called ** Ana- 

** creontic philofophy,” feems one of the beft in the book. 

"Mong moderns, let Prieftly and others keep {quabbling 
*Bout matter and fpirit, they’re all in the dark, 
But we, while we quaff, are convine’d, without dabbling 
In jargon abftrufe, that we’re nearer the mark ; 
For while, with fage mutt’ring, 
With farcaftic fputt’ring, 
And bombattic fstust'ring, 
They each other batter, 
Wine makes us all fpirit, 
So vatt is it’s merit, 
But thofe who decline it are lumps of dull matter. 
The portraits of the Author in the various characters he affumes, 
have a certain degree of merit. 
Art. 22, The Naval Triumph, a Pocm, 4to. 1s. Kearfly. 
Lord Rodney has not been unhappy in his panegyrift. His tris 
umphs over Spain, Holland, and France, are celebrated in ftrains far 
above the. mediocrity of the general run of fuch temporary effu- 
fions. Nor does the bard run into that vein of abufe againit the 
enemies of his hero fo common to partizans, whether in profe or 
verfe. If they are noticed, it is with gentlenefs and delicacy. Mr. 
Burke himfelf could not have culled from his extenfive repofitory 
of rhetorical flowers, a more elegant Jouguet, than that which 
the poet has prefented him in the following ttanzas; which we give 
as a fpecimen of the work, 
But whofe mild form the tranfient cloud conceals, . 
Her wiles have f{pread to fhade a vet’ran’s fame ? 
Alas ! with grief th’ hiitoric Mufe reveals, 
With fault’ring accents, Burxe’s long-honour’d name. 
Oh how could his pure foul, enthron’d fublime, 
Stoop from ethereal heights, to Paffion’s turbid clime ? 


He, from whofe lips fuch elocution flows, 
As peace to ftormy fenates can impart ; 
He who with foftnefs of the feather’d fnows 
‘Falls on the fenfe, then melts intothe heart. ————~ 
Not he, upon whofe lips prophetic hung 
The clufi’ring bees, more fweet, or more divinely fung. 
- *Twas thus the Thracian Bard, with heav’nly fong, 
Charm’d the fierce vultures of the foul to reft; 
And as the thrilling mufic flow’d along, 5 
The rocks, and hills, and groves, its pow’r confeft 
Fair Science dawn’d upon the favage mind, | 


By Eloquence difarm’d, by Wifdom’s rules refin’d. 
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A few inaccurate rhymes, fuch as ** renown throne,” deck wake,”’ 
« overthrown throne,” may ‘perhaps merit the Author’s attention 
on a fecond edition of the poem. , 
Art. 23. Lhe Trial of the Hencurable Col. Cofmo Gordon, of 

the Third Regiment of Foot-Guards, for Negled- of Duty before the 

enemy, onthe 23d June, 1780, near Springfield in the Ferfeys: contain- 
ing the whole Proceedings of a Generai Court Martial, held at the. 

City of New-York, on the 22d of Auguit, and continued by 

feveral Adjournments to the 4th September, 1782. Svo. 2s- 

Harlow. | , 

The nature of this publication is expiained by the Title; and we 
apprehend ovr readers will vequire no farther information upon 
the topic, than the festence of the Court, which is as follows. 
“ The Court having confidered the evidenee for and againit the 
“ prifoner, THE HONOURABLE Cosmo Gorpon, together with 
*- what he. had to offer in his defence, is of opinion that he is Nor. 
*“ Guitty. The Court doth. therefore honourably acquit him. 
* (the faid Cot. Gorpon) of the whole and every part of the, 
charge exhibited againit him.” - ) 
| Signed John Campbell, Prefident, 
Stephen P. Adye, Deputy. Judge Advocste. 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 24. TDhe Correétor’s Remarks on the Firft Part of his Ma- 
Jjehly’s Speech to Parliament, December'5. S8vo. 18. Debrett. 

The corrector has proftituted a very confiderable fhare of abilities 
to the vileft purpofes of difingenuity, and manifeft pique and ran- 
"cour. The virulence and unfairnefs of: his remarks recoil up- 

on himfelf. The reader is not fo much diffatisfied with any part 
of his Majefty’s fpecch, as he is moved with indignation at the 
petulance and. Met of the correétor. 

A fingle inftance will give abundant credit to the juftnefs of thefe, 
remarks on this angry writer. 3 

“* We find our Sovereign, fays he, in the very cornmencement 
“* of the {peech, tacitly declaring, that before the clofe of the laf 
“* Seffions of Parliament he had ot employed ‘his whole time: in the 
** care and attention which the important and critical conjunéture 
“ot public affairs required of him.” 3 

The Sovereign, when he meets Parliament, is not furely expeét- 
ed to take an higher retrofpect of the public affairs than the period 
of the laft prorogation, He only gives a view of the moft material 
occurrences of the interval. . 

Art. 25. The Recovery of America Demonftrated, to be pradti- 
cable by Great Britain, upon Principles and Deductions, that are 
char, precife, and convincing, Containing amongft other Matters, 
a Copy of the Outlines of a Plan for re-inflating the Britifh Em- 
pire, addreffed to the Earl of Shelburne, when his Lordfhip was, 
One of his Majetty’s principal Secretaries of State, and delivered 
to Mr. Nepean, one of the under Secretaries in the Month of 
May laft, offering to demonftrate the Pradticability of recovcring 
America, and to fhew the Immenfity of our National Refources. 


By 
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By the Author; a man of no Party, who will fpeedily pubiia, 

an Effay on National Refources. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 

Onthe 28th of November 1782, an addrefs was tranfimitted to 
feveral of the Cabinet Miniiters, in which the addrefler offered tw 
demonttrate the practicability of recovering America,. and. to pro. 
duce ** a-feale of national refources from one te ten million tterlin. 
“ ‘per annum.” 

As no hotice was tukeri of this addrefs by the minifters to whom 
it Was tranfmitted, the Author conceived that it was his duty hot. 
bly to fubmit the important fubje¢ts alluded to in the addrefé to the 
confideration of the public. ‘The plan propofed for the recovery of 
America is-briefly this, “to form alliances that would counter. 
ballanee thofe which have enabled America to refift the power of 
Great Britain. Or, what amounts tothe fame thing, -to reduce the 
European allies of. thofe {tates to the alternative ‘of a deriliction of 
them, or a conttavention of European interefts, Great Britain can 
obtain, or even enforce fuch alliances, as long as Hanover. is here. 
ditary in the fame Sovereign, The Empcror of Germany and the 
King of Pruffia entertain mutual jealoufies of. each other. Let Great 
Britain attack the maritime commerce of Pruilia. The king could 
retort only by attacking Hanover. The invafion of Hanover by 
Pruffia, with negotiations at the Courts of Vienna and Peterfburgh, 
would procure allies for Great Britain, and roufe all Europe into 
action. Amerita deprived of allies, would treat with Brirsin on 
terms fhort of Independence.” abe, <P 
Art. 26. 4 Defence of the Right Honourable thé Lard Shcl- 
— burne, from the Reproaches of bis numerous Evdemies; in a Letter to 

Sir George Savile, Bart. To which is added a Poftfcripr ad- 
_ drefied to the Right Honourable “John Earl of Stair, sth Edi- 

tion. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 

This mock. defence is a very ferious and fevere attack wpon Lord 
Shelburne’s moral as well as political charaéter. With regard to the 
wit of this ironical performance, it is not of the firft rate. The 
idea of cenfuring the Minifter under the colour of defending him, is 
no very bright fancy. Ifthe Author however is deftitute of the 
ironical powers of Swirt, he feems to poffefs all his /everiiy; it 
would, perhaps, be unjuft to ufe the term maligaity: men of the 
moft benevolent minds are fufceptible of the keenett refentments. 
The Author is animated with a degree of bitternefs againft Lord 
Shelburne which is feldum, if ever infpired, by the mere conten- 
plation of the moft infanious characters. It is probable that fome 
private and particular caufe of difguit, is in reality, the thalia that 
has didtated this fpletietic perfortnance. Virulence is utterly it- 
cothpatible with true humour, and the Author who profefiés to play 
and amufe himftif with Lord Shelburne, in the courfe of the ex- 
ercife, drops his mafk, and difcovers a countenance inflamed with 
the greateft degree of fury. 

ut although irony is by fio means the ftrength of this writer, he 
neither wants powers of expreflion, nor variety of knowledge and 
information. He feems to be well acquainted with the views o! 
Minifters, and great political charatters of this country, and to have 
been indulged with a peep behind the curtain, in fome late changes 
if 
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in Adminiftration. The moft entertaining, and the beft executed part 
of this: performance is, a contraft between the characters of Lora Shel 
burne and Mr. ‘Fox :—the firft is diftinguithed as artificial, falfe, 
cringing, and temporizing; the fecond as plain, honeft, bold, con- 
fant, and proud: but we muft refer the reader tothe pamphlet itfelf, 
which is undoubtedly fpirited and entertaining. A pofticript is ad- 
dreffed to the Earl of Stair, in which the Author charges that noble- 
man with inconfiftencies both in his writings and in his conduct; and 
with being ‘a friend'to the Earl of Shelburne and the Earl of Buse/ 
Art. 27: 4 Short but Serious Reply to the Author of a [mock] 
Defence of the Earl of Shelburne, from the Reproaches éf bis ‘uu- 
merous Enemies, In’a Letter to Sir. George Saville, Bart. In- 
tended to prevent Prejudice, and to expofe Malignity and Decep- 
tion. 1s. Bell, | 

The writer of this reply charges the Author of the mock defence 
“with a total ignorance of Lord Shelburne, his perfon, his ways of 
“ thinking, his public and private virtues, Connections or friends.” 

The performance before ys is written in a feeble manner, and 
bears not any’ marks of high powers either of reafon of imagination. 
Neverthelefs the Author confutes, his antagonift (in fome., in- 
ftances ‘at leaft) by a:plain tale, and convicts him, of ignorance and 
want of candour. 

‘Art. 28. 4 Word at Parting. Tothe Earl of Shelburne. ts. 
| Debrett. 

The Author of this Word infinuates that he is a perfon of fome 
diftinétion, by alluding to“ a converfation which he had, (ona 
“ very important fubject,) with one of his lordfhips moit intimate 
“noble friends.” From that converfation he undérfiabd that the 
‘predilection of the Court was ftillas ftrong for the profecution of 
the American war,’ as ever it had been in the Adminiftration of 
Lord North: and that Lord Shelburiie upon difcovering this “ rul- 
ing paffion,” to be unconquerable, and the tenure of office to 
be dependent upon it, was -difpofed to adopt and -gratify it. And 
‘that his Lordfhip, by way of vindicating fo palpable a contradiction 
‘to all his former fpeeches in Parliament, had faid ‘* that ic was no 
“more than ‘what the late Mr. Pitt had done; when in contradiction 
“to his former declarations he profecuted with gréat vigour, and 
“ at great expence, the German war.” * Pity 

From thefe pofulata the Author reafons: and fhews that there 
Was as little analogy between the German and_ American wars, as 
‘there is fimilitude between the characters of the Earls of Chatharn 
and Shelburne.. He charges Lord Shelburne with duplicity, with 
Rafrie of capacity, and with paying court to the Scotcd and the 

ee batt | iovh 
“Art: 29. Fads and their Confipiowcen [ubmitted to the Confidera- 
ton of the Pyblic’at large; but more particularly to that of the Fi- 
_ mance Minifier, and of thofe who are,-or mean to become Creditors to 

the State, By John Earl of Stair, 15. Stockdale. yi 
The grand conclufion, or confequence, which:Lord Stair draws 
from the faéts he ftates, is, that fifteen millions is the very leaft fum 
Bhat will be required yearly a. carry on the admipiftration of Go- 
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vernment in times of peace, and this on a fuppofition that peace can 
be procured im the courfe of 1782, and without difcharging. one 
farthing of: the principal of the national debt, or even making large 
provifions for contingent expences of importance. This, his. Lord- 
fhip obferves, is an awful and’an alarming fum: and he calls upon 
the noble Lord at the head of the Treafury, to explain what in- 
ducements he has to believe fo large a fum ean be drawn. ‘trom the 
people with fallen rents, and a diminifhed Janguifhing trade? The 
Author is in’.a very melancholy mood,.and affirms that by. con- 
tinuing the war, nothing is to be expected but the greateft difatters. 
A lofing peace, he maintains,: mudt be infinitely better. zew, than a 
ruinous one at the end of another. unfortunate year. . Should. the 
prime Minifter continue the war another year, Lord ‘Stair, thouch 
no part of his eftate is;at/a ftraimed rent, and though all of it paid 
fines at the renewal of Jeafes, would be willing to give a handfome 
premium to any of the underwriters, of credit to infure to him, for 
twenty years to come, one half of what it at prefent produces. 

‘Art. 30. Remarks upon the Report) of a Peace, in; Gonfequence 
of Mr. Secretary Townfend’s Letter..to the; Lord -Mayor of London, 
Bank Direétors, Sc. By the Author ofthe Defence of the, Earl 

of Shelburne. 1s. Stockdale. } o 

Thefe remarks were written during the interval between Mr. Town- 
fend’s letter to the Lord Mayor of London and the meeting of Parli- 
ament. The Author treats this epiftle with jutt feverity, and with 

- great vivacity expofes irs ‘* four natures; viz. Lacedemonian, Hiber- 

** nian, Venetian, and Carthaginiam,”’ ‘It is: Lacedainonian, jhe ob- 

ferves in brevity, and Hibernianin accuracy. ‘* Mr, Townfend is 

*¢ the right owner of thefe virtues.” ‘* Its Venetian and Punic me- 

** rits (by which‘he underftands!fubtilty and corruption) claim the 

** firft Lord of the Treafury for a parent.” Mines 
The Author next arraigns Mr. W. Pitt, and others for not 

leaving Adminiftration with Mr. Fox. | ** The principles which 
** conitituted the bafis of. the Rockingham Adminiftration were 
*‘ then abandoned. War was the miniflerial object... Nothing but 
** the fear of lofing his power could induce him to think of peace.” 
After much’ declamation, Lord Shelburne’s downfal is prognoiti- 
cated. This pamphlet is written with fpirit. . But there.is a turgid 
and theatrical twell in the periods, which’,acéords indeed with: the 
exaggerations of party zeal and pailion, but which. is entirely re- 
pugnant to the fobriety and chaftity of tafte, as well as to candour 
and truth. ; 

Art. 31. Political Memoirs, or a View of fome, of | the. firfi 
Operations of the War, after the French Notification, as, they wert 
regarded by Foreigners; in a Series of Papers, with Notesand. Ke- 
Sections: To which is prefixed .an , Introdudtion,.. containing 
Thoughts on an immediate peace. 8vo, 2s. Part I. ‘Stockdale. 
Thefe Memoirs are comprifed in feventy four octavo pages : but 

the pamphlet is {welled to a confiderable fize by am Introduction 

that takes up exaétly the fame number of pages, It as the produc- 
tion of a gentleman, immediately upon his return from the Cop- 

*<tistent, where he- had pafled fome time, previous td, and after ou! 

yupture with France, and is the refult of impredfions received 1 
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-obfervation and frora converfation abroad. The train of thought 


into which faéts and the fentiments of foreigners led this Author, 
not being the ‘vention, or the art of the day, ought to be received, 
as he juitly obferves, at the tribunal of candour, exempted from 
that prejudice that ufually affeéts occafional productions. The amor 
patria is never felt fo forcibly as in foreign, and efpecially hoitile 
countries, The Adthor of the memoirs feems to be fincerely in- 
terefted in the profperity and glory of Great Britain, and to have 
felt during his refidence in France, the utmoft indignation and con- 
cern at the mifconduét and negligence which had reduced her gran- 
deur. Yet even now he does not defpair of the flate, provided the 
prefent Minifter, agreeably to his former fentiments repeatedly 
publifhed by him in the Senate, will ftop the courfe of our abafe- 
ment, and exert the power of this great nation to wipe away 
its reproach. He advifes to keep Gibraltar; to pafs an act of the 
legiflature for placing Prince Ferdinand at the head of our army, 
and to hurl the thunder of war againtft all our enemies. 

The facts upon which this writer reafons, appear to us to be well 
authenticated, and his reflections are the genuine offspring of an 
honeft heart. But whether his enthutiafm for the glory of England 
has not led him too ealily to believe what he wifhes to be true, is. a 
queition that may bear to be difputed; and which we fubmit to the 
judgment of the reader. 

Art. 32. 4 Letter in Defence of Mr. Fox and others; in an- 
Swer to Cicero, Lucius Cataline, or the American Deputy. To which 
is added feveral letters addretled to the Prince of Wales and the 
Livery of London, on different occafions, of a political and im- 
portant Nature, 1s. Debrett. 

*¢ Deriving a political tenure from the Speétator, you fix on Mr. 
“* Fox’s button, and thus making him yourcaptive, you roar out 
** treafon, black defigns, confpiracy, under every button.”—As tar 
*‘-as language goes, currency pleafes you, though Englifh pounds 
*“‘ havetaught you to prefer fterling to currency, in point of pro- 
“* feffions and national attachments.” ‘* The flow of your periods 
** are dexterous and well managed to prop affertion, and keep it up, 
** till a glut of conjecture rifes up in digeitiun and demands evi- 
* dence, proof, and fome paufes of matter of fact.”—Thefe are 
{pecimens of the fentiments, ftile, and manner of this weak and 
contemptible writer. 

Art. 33. Thoughts on the prefent War, with an impartial Re- 
view of Lord North’s Adminifiration, in conducting the American, 
French, Spanifh, and Dutch War; and in the Management of Con- 
tracts, Taxes, the Public Money, Sc, 1s. 6d. Dilly. 

_ Trite obfervations on thread-bare fubjects! Lord North’s admi- 
niftration is partially reviewed, and feverely cenfured. But the 
Marquis of Rockingham with his friends fucceed to the old Mini- 
{try; and the Author, who wrote during this Adminiftration, 
exprefles a confident hope that things would go on to his 
wifh, The Marquis with his party were engaged, according to 
this writer, “* in a greater reformation than had taken place fince 
“* the revolution.” ‘* The bleflings of the people reft upon thofe 
“ men who prop our country in its. declining age.” ' 
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This writer profeffes himfelf an admirer of Lord Keppel. Yee 


he fays, ‘* our power flipt from us through the floth of our rulers, 

** Neptune fell afleep; and the trident was ftolen out of his hand.” 

Is this affertion compatible with refpect for Admiral Keppel? Or 

can there be any other perfon to whom it alludes under the defigna- 

tion of Neptune? 

Art. 34. Confideratien of Faxes: fubmitted in a Series of Let- 
ters to the Right Honourable Lord North, his Mojefty’s late Firf 
Lord of the Treafury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer. To which 
ts prefixed, a Memorial to the Right Honourable the Lords 
€Commiffioners of his Majefty’s Treafury; and a Letter to 
Richard Burke, Efquire. By J. R. Staub, Notary Public, 8vo. 
3s. 6d. Stockdale., 

Mr. Staub, in a feries of letters, had pointed out to Lord North 

a variety of objects of taxation, and that Miniiter he has reafon 

to think profited by fome of his hints. The plans he has propofed 

_the Author thinks, have been of great ferviec to the ftate, by en- 

lightening and informing the mind of Lord North, and thereby ex- 

hibiting to the world a proof of the great refources of this country. 

Thefe refources, or part of them as difplayed by Mr. Staub, gave 

ftability to the ftocks, notwithftanding the French, Spanifh, and 

Dutch wars, and the hoftile appearance of an°-armed neutrality. 

And he afferts that from.1775 to 1778, our public. funds fell near 
one third in their value. - The Author in juftiee to himfelf, and that 
his obfervations may be more extenfively-ufeful, than they have 
yet been, thought it proper to publifh his letters. Perhaps he mag- 
nifies the importance of his plans, but he fufficiently proves that he 
has furnifhed Lord North with feveral excclient hints. 

Art. 35. Charaéters of Parties in the Britifa Government, 

be 8vo. rs. 6d. Robfon. 

It is the objec of. this Author to trace the condition of partics in 
England from the earlicf tithes to the prefent hour. In this long 
eareer, he is not equally fortunate. Neither his induftry nor his 
learning are confiderable ; and in the remote periods of Englifh 

‘hiftory his information is widely defe@ive. He touches, indced, 

upon great conftitutional points; but the views entertained con- 

cerning thefe by the more diftinguifhed hiftorians, antiquaries, and 
tawyers, have efcaped altogether his refearches and ferutiny. His 
reaionings are not {upported by faéts; and his conclerfions produce 

no conviction. e 
Thefe ftridures while they apply to his hiftorical deductions, re- 

fer not, however, to his obfervations on the prefent times, In this 
divifion of his performance he is better inftructed ; and indeed the 
fources of information were more obvious and certain. In_ gene: 
ral, it my be remarked, that he-is difpofed to be candid; and that 
his language, though it attains not to elegance, ts elear and _per- 
{picuous. 

Since the unfortunate Adminiftration of the Eart of Bute, it is his 
opinion that the political factions in England may be divided into 
tories, republicans, and whigs; and as a fpecimen of his ability we 

 fhall place “before our readers his defcription of the latter. 
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« It was the honour of our party at the Revolution, to eftabli(h 
«the rights equally of the K—g and of the people. We have 
« always confidered the independence of the eftates of Parliament 
‘as the fpirit of the government, and the fource of its profpe~ 
« rity. Though the K—g can do no no harm, the Miaifters of the 
«“ K—g may ; we therefore thought the inftitution of the Juato’ 
fatal to freedom. It reduced the Minifter to be a machine in of 
“‘ fice, which a fecret, or treafonable, as readily as a wife or pa- 
“‘ triotic hand might direét. We entertained, however, too jutt no- 
“tions of our Sovereign’s rights, to quettion his title to name 
“ his own Minifters: the moments we hoped were few, before his 
“ wifdom and candour would difcover this Tory policy to be ini- 
¢ mical to the interefts of his Crown, and a deep wound in the 
« affections of a people devoted to the H——n family. Guardians 
“ of the conftitution which our fathers had eftablifhed, we op- 
“ pofed innevations in .he rights-of election: though enemies to the 
“ vices of the man, we blamed the punifhment of the Senator 
“ When a Ch r, and the friend of Lord C-——m, becaufe 
‘he gave a free opinion on a conftitutional queftion, was difmifled 
“ from office, we could not but withdraw all confidence in a 
“ Junto, who were adding to their encroachments on the legifla- 
“‘ ture, a violation of the judicial rights. The change of a Mi 
* nifter could only recall our hopes, not our confidence: we flatter- 
* tered ourfelves that, from his acknowledged merits and honour, 
‘+ he would be no lefs powerful with the Cabinet than he was in 
** the Houfe of Commons. Our opofition to the American conteft, 
“ fprung not from the fpirit of party men: it was dictated by the 
“ nature of Britifl liberty; a liberty which as. litle allows the 
“ fubyect to be taxed without his confent, as to be condemned 
* without the judgment of his Peers. If we foreboded thofe confe- 
“ quences which have divided and deftroyed the empire, like men, 
* we felt for the difgraces of our arms, and were ready to re- 
“ venge them. We, indeed, recommended conciliatory meafures, 
before mutual injuries and fufferings fheuld confirm national 
antipathy: and hatred; we dreaded the Change introdycing 
into the political fyftem of nations, by the ufe of a rival power, 
prepared to be the inftrument of France. in wreaking her ven- 
geance on-his ancient rival.. But when America declared her 
Fedonendenell when her alliance with France was publicly avow- 
ed, when we faw the ftorm gathering, which was to burft on our 
devoted country; though our indignation rofe high at the au- 
thors of our calamities, it was ftill more ftrongly excited» by 
the ungenerous conduct of the Colonies, in rombiadas with the 
enemies of Britain to ruin their ancient country. It was not 
now a queftion of right, but of power. If America fhould be 
independent, and the dupe of France, we concluded that Britain 
would be loft. We faw our fleets and armies fent to action; 
we heard of inaétvity and difgrace with honeft forrow. It 
was not till the Counfels of the K—g were inadequate to their 
Own views; i¢ was not till the nation felt their fufferings in- 
tolerable, that our whole party united with the Republicans in- 
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ejecting the Tory Miniftry. Thofe great exertions which the 

fafety of the ftate required, could only {pring from the people : 

** his y gave them the Minifter of their choice, and the 

* virtuesof L—d R m affigned him this honourable {ta- 

“tion. ‘The diftreffes of the people called for peace, though their 

** fpirits never can yield to mean conceffions. We wifhed ro recall 

‘© our ancient allies the Dutch: we negociated with France; we 

yielded to the neceffities of the times, and acknowledged the in- 

dependence of America. But becaufe we accepted the conf- 
dence of our Sovereign, the Republicans have pronounced us 
deceitful and infamous: the nation is to be implored to puniih 

* our infolence, for daring to think our talents or our public vir- 

** tues equal to theirs. We pretend not to forefee events, nor to 

** what humilities the calamities of our country may reduce it: we 

** can only promife unremitting ardor in reforming finances, in 

** checking corruption, and in promoting merit. We fhail contider 

** it is our duty and our glory rather to perifh in defending the ter- 

*¢ ritories, the rights, andthe honour ot Britain, than to furvive 

** them.” 

—— ‘* Heaven andearth will witnefs 
“ If Rome muft fall, that we are innocent. 

Art. 36. Narrative of Lieutenant General Sir Henry Clinton, 
K. B. relative to his Conduct during Part of his Command of the 
King’s Troops in North America; particularly. to that which refpeds 
the unfortunate Iffue of the Campaign in 1781. With.an Appendix, 
containing Topics and Extracts of thofe Parts of his Correfpon- 
dence with Lord George Germain, Earl Cornwallis, Rear 
Admiral Graves, &c. which are referred to therein. S8vo,. 2s. 
‘Debrett. 

This Narrative is authentic; and has been occafioned by the 
eenfures which have been made fo ftrongly and fo repeatedly upon 
the conduét of General Clinton. But while it demonttrates that 
acrimonious expreflions have been employed with regard to 
him, it is by no means a complete vindication of his military opera- 
tions. It throws a clear and fteady light upon fome faéts which 
the public is interefted to know: but it leaves others not lefs impor- 
tant in a ftate of imperfection and doubt. The friends of the Ge- 
neral will perufe it with fome apprehenfions, that his meafures were 
not fufficiently vigorous; his enemies will perceive its weak 
places, and point them out; and the public will hefitate to pro- 
nounce the uniform propriety of his behaviour. 

As a literary compoftion, this performance is not entitled to 
commendation. The great generals of antiquity could ufe their 

ns and their {words with equal addrefs. But this defcription will 
by no means apply to modern commanders. The Narrative of Sir 
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Henry Clinton is inelegant and fometimes ungrammatical ; and 
though many difpatches appear in the Appendix to it, they are :!! 
in this refpect, equally defective and cenfurable. 

Art. 37; A Letter to the Firfi Belfaf? Company of Volunteers 


in the Province of Ulfer. By a Member of the Britifh Parlia 
ment. 3s. 6d. Debrett. 


The Author of this letter is of opinion, that unlefs the repeal 
ot 
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Political. 3 


of the Declaratory Act be followed by an exprefs renunciation of 
the right to. bind Ireland, by. Paci Acts of Parliament, Ireland 
neither will; ner ought to be fatisfied, ‘The repeal of the Decla- 
ratory Act was but a confirugtige {ecurity ty Ireland. It was not 
dire. . Uf an.exprefs and direét fecurity was to be given to A- 
merica againit the encroachments of a power which’ the dreaded, 
why, the Author. afks,- was a conitructive one deemed fufficient for 
Ireland ? : 

This little pamphlet is written in a fpirit of great candour and 
moderation. | ) 

Art. 38. 4 Letter to the Lord Vifcount Beauchamp, upon the 
. Subject of his Letter to the Firft Belfatt Company of Volunteers 
in the Provinee of Uliter. Syo. 1s. Debrett. 

The Writer of this letter charges Lord Beauchamp with perining 
an anxiety, which, in confequence of the tranfactions of the la 
feffions ot the Parliaments of both kingdoms, had in a great meafure 
{ubfided. He proceeds to point gut fome miftakes in his Lordfhip’s 
performance, ** which” he fays, ‘* would almoft lead one to fup- 
pofe him unacquainted with the grounds on which the refpeétive 
partizans for a repeal or renunciation (the great queition that has 
tor fometime agitated Ireland) have carried on that controverfy.” 

The {cope of this pamphlet is to fhew, that the people of Ire- 
land expected indeed,. that England would retraét its claim of bind- 
ing the fifter- kingdom: but that the right of binding her they ne- 
ver acknowledged, and therefore never required that it fhould be 
renounced... The Author afferts, that however columns of Volun- 
teer Refolutions may alarm common readers of Irifli papers, unac- 
quainted with the. real ftate and temper of the country; thofe who 
have opportunities of being informed, mutt be well convinced, that 
the bulk of the nation confider their object as obtained, and wifh to 
fee a perfect reftoration of that. harmony between the kingdoms, 
which they feel to be the intereft of both. Whether fo vaft a ma- 
jority of the Irith nation are fatisfied, that by the repeal of the 6th 
of George the Firit, the Britifh Parliament has furrendered the 
claim to bind Ireland ; or that-a formal renunciation of fuch a right 
or claim is the general wifh of Ireland is a matter concerning which 
we pretend not.to decide: political arithmetic is a very difficult fub- 
ject. With regard to the fubjeé in qucition, the Irifh nation are 
evidently divided. Every man calls the circle of his own acquaint- 
ance the world.. Hence many. miftakes in politicks. Thofe per- 
fons with whom ‘the .writer.of the letter converfes, may be fatisfied 
that enough has been done for Ireland. Lord Beauchamp’s friends 
are of a different opinion : and they have exprefled their jealoufies 
ina very open» and direct manner. . | 
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‘For th ENGLISH REVIEW. 
THEATRE. , 
ff State of the London Stage, during the laft Seafon. With 


an Account of the new Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, and 
Farces, which were Reprefented at the Theatres Royal of 


Drury Lane and Covent Garden, from September 1781 to 
May 1782. 


HE Critics have repeatedly enumerated the various requifites 
a Poet ought to poffefs, who fhould undertake to write a 
Comedy, Tragedy; or Epic Poem ; and they have thought it 
neceflary, he thould be endowed with almoft every mental gift that 
art and nature can beftow. There is little doubt: but that he who 
can approach perfection in either of thefe moit difficult enterprizes, 
is a perfon of a very fuperior capacity to the generality of man- 
kind, and merits a degree of refpe€t and encouragement he feldom 
while living obtains. It too often happens, in poetry as in phy- 
fic, the quack engrofles the applaufe which is due only to the fci- 
entific anid elegant phyfician. ‘Time is the fole impartial judge, but 
his award arrives not till the unhappy fufferer has paid the forfeit 
of a falfe decifion. But however incompetent men in general are 
to fee all the merits, or defeéts of a comic or tragic poet, yet it 
may fafely be averred, that none can pafs the fiery ordeal of a 
public trial, and efcape unhurt, who have not fome proportion of 
excellence. Let the recclleétion of this confole thofe, who fhall 
think their errors too feverely, or their beauties too tranfiently no- 
ticed, by the critic. If a theatrical author can procure a fecond 
hearing, accident, party, and fafhion, are then his beft and only 
guardians, and can, for a time, fink genius into oblivion, or ele- 
vate infignificance to renown. Party, it is true, does fometimes 
produce thefe effeéts on a firft night, but fuch inftances are uncom- 
mon, though one of them has happened very lately, and will be 
noticed in a future effay. | 
Difficult as is the tafk of the poct,. it will fcarcely be thought 
exaggeration to fay, that to fill the office of Manager or Dire¢tor 
of the public diverfions with judgment and impartiality, is equally 
arduous, equally important to the tafte of a ‘nation. Ai flight 
tketch of the abilities of the gentlemen who were placed in this con- 
fequential poft at the time here fpoken of, is a neceflary part of the 
prefent fubsect.. : 2 a 
Mr. Sheridan at Drury Lane, and Mr. Harris at Covent Garden, 
were the oftenfible Minifters or Managers of the Realms of Wit, 
and had not experience fhewn us our incapacity to determine on 
fuch affairs, who but would have concluded, that the firft of thefe was 
eminently qualified for the poft he filled ? The author of the School 
for Scandal, though courted by the great, fawned on by authors, 
and adored by the public, allowed indolence to vanquifh genius, 
gnd fuffered the flournfhing laurel of Old Drury to wither, — 
than 
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ter it himfelf, or permit others to fprinkle it for him. 
“ diferencé of the RB of the Theatre, when under the 
direétion of, Garrick, compared to what followed in thé reign of 
Sheridan, is aftonifhing.. Precifion and watchful affiduity, were the 
charaéteriftics of the former, and alf was order. Carleffaefs, ne- 
glect, and diffipation, fucceeded, and all was anarchy. Induttry is 
a requifite fo abfolutely eifential to the office of Manager, that no 
talents can fupply its abfence. This plebeian virtue, unhappily 
for the public, Mi . Sheridan did not poffefs, and all his great qua- 
lities were obicured. Benevolent, and willing to oblige, he engag- 
ed to do any thing for any body; too idle to take the leaft care 
even of his own concerns, he forfeited almoft every thing to every 
body. So profufe was he of his promifes, that the claims of his 
dependents are innumerable ; by which condua, he not only abfolv- 
ed them from what would have been deemed obligations, had he 
acted otherwife,, but he made himfelf their debtor, by giving them 
the moft pofitive affurances of favours, he either could not, or ne- 
ver intended to grants Thus he involved thofe who trufted in him, 
as well as himfe!f, in difficulties, and made many his enemies, who | 
might and would. haye been his greateft partizans. He has one 
confolation ;- the beauties of his writings will be felt, when the er- 
rors of his management are forgotten. 

.. The public has never hitherto had reafon to fuppofe that Mr. 
Harris poflefles that brilliancy of parts for which Mr. Sheridan is 
famous : both his good and ill qualities are of another nature. Ac- 
tive, enterprifing, and ailiduous, he ufes every effort, employs eve- 
ry, art, that a regard to character will permit, to furpafs the rival 
houfe.. He frequently ritks much to obtain a fuperiority, and the 
public are frequently, much indebted to him: they have likewife of- 
ten reafon to complain, either of his partiality or his want of tafte. 
In his tranfactions with, actors and authors, he very laudably endea- 
vours to. preferve the cafe and affability of the gentleman, but wheh 
eppaled or contradicted, foon difcovers an hauteur that difgraces the 
character. “Accuftomed to unlimited fway, thofe who with to_be- 
come.his favourites, mutt take care to be of his opinion. Writers 
who have employed the blandifhments of adulation have found him 
liberal ; thofe who have,thought proper occafionally to determine 
for, themfelves, have fometimes found him the reverie. He has 
jade, many innoyations in the Theatre that bear peculiarly hard up- 
on the lower ranks of the performers, in fome.of which he has been 
Amitated by the: Proprietors of the other houfe ; for thefe, though 
he hears ah not, he has been, and will long continue to be load- 
ed with the maledictions of the ators. Garrick and Rich ufed to 
be exceedingly cautious and even generous on this head; the The- 
atres were not then fubject to the mutations they have fince expe- 
nenced... A perfon engaged at either houfe, in thofe times, thought 
himfelf fettled. for lite; now, uo aétor, finger, or dancer, unlefs 
At be thofe whofe fuperior abilities can command a fituation, but 
trembles left he fhould be difcharged at che clofe of .the feafon. 
They then enjoyed variaus, privileges, which were reckoned~as ‘a 
part of their incomié, of which they have been gradually a 
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Thefe things will hereafter, in the annals of the ftage,'rife ® judgment 
againft the Manager of Covent Garden. It is pleaded, and perhaps 
with truth, that they have not been done in the fpirit of oppreffion, 
but to retrench what were deemed fuperfluities, in order to embellith 
effentials: if fuch was the motive, it was narrow and ill-advifed ; the 
caufe was inadequate to the effect: or if depredations muft be com- 
mitted, let them fall on the rich and not on the poor ; on the actor 
whofe falary is enormous, and not én him whofe income will not 
ro him to make the appearance his fituation demands. Mr. 
Harris fpares no expence, however, to attract. the ‘notice of the 
town, and therefore merits that fuccefs he in general obtains. 

With refpect to the Performers during the laft feafon, there was 
no remarkable change, except that Mrs. Crawford abruptly broke 
off a negociation with the Proprietors of Drury Lane, which: they 
fuppofed concluded, ‘and went to Dublin, where her fuccefs was 
very inadequate to her hopes. , 

t remains then to take a view of the new pieces that were played 
at each houfe, their merits, and their fuccefs. The fum total of all 
were, including Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, Farce, and Pantomime, 
fixteen ; two of which were alterations, viz. Jupiter and Alcmena, 
an opera from the Amphitryon of Dryden, and the Scots Pattoral 
called‘the Gentle Shepherd, reduced to an after-piece. -Let us begin 
with the tragedies. , 

‘The firit of thefe was the COUNT of NARBONNE, brought 
out at Covent Garden Theatre on the 17th of November, 178r. 
“The fable is founded on a Gothic Romance called the CafHe of 
‘Orranto, written by Mr. Horace Walpole, and famous for the force 
with which it excites the paflion of terror. The Author of the 
play in queftion is Mr. Jephfon, before known to the poetical 
and theatrical world, by his tragedy of Braganza. In this ab-_ 
‘ftraét of the bufinefs of a whole feafon an examen fufficiently co- 


‘pious to do juftice to the author and to criticifm, cannot be ex- 


, a general character of each piece only will be attempted. 
n the fable of the Count of Narbonne there is a radical error, 
which fearcely any degree of genius could overcome: ‘the unhappy 


‘events are all in confequence of a prophetic curfe, impending over 


the Count and his race, and tontinually ratified by prodigies, to re- 
venge an ambitious murder committed by the Count’s father. “The 
prefent age is lefs difpofed to miraculous credulity than any of the 


when once it lofes fight of that, fufpence and anxiety are loft alfo. 
Fate is the’ unfeen agent that produces the tragical incidents in 
this poem ; her decrees are announced in the firft fcene, and repeat- 
ed in almoft every fucceeding one: the imagination therefore is 


‘foon convinced that the cataflrophe muft unavoidably be unfortu- 


nate and deftructive to the Count and all his family. There are fe- 


‘ verat other defects in the plot which retard and perplex the mind. 


There are-two very active perfonages, Godfrey and Ifabel, that 
never appear, this is a modern artifice intended to produce!fimpli- 


‘city, but it generally-has the contrary effect ; it entangles what it 
is meant to untie. There can be no reafon given why Adelaide 


fhould 
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fhould not ficquaint her father with the generous valour of The- 
odore when he refeued her from a band ot outlaws ; nay, there 1s 
every reafon why fhe fhould, except that it was inconvenient to 
the poet. In the third act the autditor is forced into a belief thar 
inevitable death muit bem the fate of Theodore, from the furious 
and implacable Count, the executioners are prepared, the youth is 
brought in, his enemy hears what encreafes his rage, yet is the 
Count’s vengeance deferred. ‘The patfion moft incited is horror, 
which is too painful a one to be dwelt upon and reiterated: the 
lait {cene is peculiarly horrible. With all thefe errors the pc 
has a great deal of merit, the language is ftrong, and the feelings 
are often powerfully awakened. The character of Theodore is 
itrikingly happy in the firit fcene, and that of Auftin would have 
heen a voble one, had not his fentiments fo frequently been inter- 
fperfed with fuperftitious omens and religious dogmas, which have 
certainly an ill-effect in-the mouth of a confiitent and elevated cha- 
racter. : ‘ 
The other tragedy, for the feafon produced but two, was the 
FAIR CIRCASSIAN, played at Drury Lane, and written by Mr. 
Pratt, lately known to the literary world by the name of Courtney 
Melmoth. It is remarkable enough that two novels, which derive 
all their great effects from fupernatural agency, fhould efford fa- 
bles for tragic poems, where the mind is diflatisfied if any thing is 
improbable; and ilill more remarkable that they fhould both be 
produced in one year. The Author of the Fair Circafftan being 
obliged to reject the machinery of the romance therefore was im- 
peded by thofe parts of the ftory, which the affiftance of this 
machinery could not be made contiitent. No’genius thunders ia 
the Theatre, and pronounces ‘* Fate has decreed Almoran to Al- 
meida,” but a weak artifice of a prieft and a fcrowl are fubftituted, 
inadequate to the effect, and bordering on the ridiculous. No Ta- 
liiman actually changes the form of Almoran to that of Hamet, 
but a fimilar dreis is procured, and the audience and Almeida may 
{fuppofe Almoran. to be Hamet if they can. The changes of Al- 
moran’s temper in the play, from ferocity to forgivenefs, from ha- 
tred to friendfiip, and from friendfhip to hatred again, are 
too fudden for nature or credibility. In fa&, the Author had fo 
many difficulties to encounter, either by the choice of, or adher- 
ing too ftriétly to Dr. Hawkefworth’s tale, that we venture to pre- 
dict he would have fucceeded better, had he endeavoured to have 
been more original. ‘The great merit of the play is, the itrength 
of fentiment, which, in the three firft aéts, is fo frequently and 
finely difplayed : truth, however, obliges us to add, that many ot 
thefe fentiments are the legal property of the novellift, and not 
of the dramatift, though the latter has with great judgment bold- 
ly brought them forward, and placed them in a forcible and ftrik- 
ing point of view. When we fay that fentiments are difplayed in 
any performance with great force, it -neceflarily implies a fupe- 
nor power of diction, which in the Fair Circaffian is often my Oh 
rent. ‘The reverfe, however, is fometimes the cafe. After Ca- 
led, at the end of the firft act, has inflamed the paffions of Almo- 
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raz ti he confents to the murder of his brother, he. (Caled) ex- 


claims, 


** Ob glorious emulation !—By yon heaven 
ZL hight ambition at my Mafer’s blaxe f 
The foul of Caled catches fire from his ; 

] rife, 1 tower to do fome noble deed 

‘Fhat the imperial Almoran fhall fix 

Secure, uicrouded on his rightful throne.” 
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To this fpeech, which certainly approaches the utmoft limits of 
bombait, a line fucceeds that Chrononhotonthologos himfelf need 
not be afhamed to adopt. 

*¢ "Then take a rich reward,” exclaims Almoran, and every onc 
fuppofes he means to give the minifter of his pleafures and his 
revenge, and who is going to rifk life and fame, foul and body for 
his fervice, a kingdom at teaft. 
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** Then take a rich reward—i/y king’s embrace.” 


And then the king and Caled hug each other. Surely the poet who 
perriwigced with fnow the bald pate mountains, never exceeded 
this. ‘This is not noticed to infult or give the Author pain, but 
to make him more cautious, for a few fuch errors would damn a 
better tragedy than has been lately written. The Fair Circaffian 
was brought out op the 27th of November 1781, the fame day the 

lament met, to which and the fuccefs of the Veiftris, a very witty 
and well-timed epilogue alluded. Both thefe tragedies had a confi- 
derable rua. 

The firft comedy this feafon was DUPLICITY, written by Mr. 
Holcroft, a Comedian belonging to Drury Lane Theatre, though 
his play was performed at Covent Garden. There has not been a 
comedy within the memory of man, in which the denouement has 
been fq artfuily concealed, and the fufpence and anxiety of the au- 
dience concerning the fate of the principal character fo thoroughly 
excited, asin Duplicity. This of all others is the moft neceflary 
requifite to produce furprize and pleafure, and to keep attention 
pertectly awake. The moral of this piece is as excellent as the fa- 
ble, and were men to. be reafoned out of their paffions, this play 
might hope to make converts from the gaming-table. ‘There ts, 
however, a very capital error in the confiflency of Sir Harry Port- 
Jand’s character. , by the nature of the fable, ought to be a 
young man of the moft liberal principles, and the ftricteft equity : 
and is fo, except in one inftance, which inftance is a violent breach 
of propriety. ‘Fhis young gentleman, though he poffeffes the niccit 
fenfe of honour, ‘condefcends after he has loft his own fortune, to 
bofe his ‘fiiter’s likewife, and to involve her, as he fuppofes, im irre 
parable ruin. No man with Sir Harry’s feelings could do this, 
nor'could any woman like Clara fhis miitrefs) forgive fuch a dif- 
honourable violation of principle. The play is, notwithitanding, 
a very powerful effort of genius, and the circumftances attending it 
and its author are remarkable. Defijcity was brought out in the 
very wort part-of the f{eafon, on the 13th of October 1781, betore 
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even the Citizens were retarned from the Watering Places, while 
the evenings were long, and the town was empty: and, though 
well received, was not permitted as is, and ever has been ufual in fuch 
cafes, to take its run while the curtofity. of the town was alive, but even 
on the firft night of reprefentation, another play was advertifed at the 
bottom of the play-bills for the next night. In fhort, though every 
perfon {poke highly of the comedy, it was fuffered to dwindle into for- 
getfulnefs, and has never fince been attended to by the Manager. The 
players fay, no fuch liberty durit have been taken with any poet that 
had not .been himfelf a player. The writer of this comedy is one 
of thofe who, felf-educated, rife by the efforts of perfevering, in- 
duftry, and fuperior faculties, from ignorance and obfcurity into effi- 
mation. The Author of the Earl of Effex wasa Bricklayer, the 
Author of Duplicity is, or rather was, a Shoemaker. Thofe who 
are fond of obferving nature in all her operations, find no fmali 
amufement in tracing to what extent, to what degree of excellence, 
fhe by her own exertions can arrive. 

WHICH IS THE MAN, written by Mrs. Cowley, was the 
next comedy this feafon produced ; it was played, for the firft time, 
on the. oth of February 1782, and was well received. As it has 
not yet been printed, neither its beauties nor its defects make fo 
permanent an impreffion, nor allow fuch certainty to criticifin, as 
leifure and cool refleétion give. Stage reprefentation however is 
fuficient fora character of the piece, fo fhort and general as this 
muft neceflarily be. The moft marking defects in Which is the Man 
are feeblenefs of plot and character. ‘The intereft is fo equally di- 
vided between the affairs of Julia, Belville, and Fitzherbert in ths 
{fcene, and Lord Sparkle, Lady Bell, and Beauchamp in the xexy, 
that the mind cannot attend to either of them, confequently no 
great effect can be produced. Add to this, there is “the incum- 
brance of the two Pendragons, by which the. main defign is-not at 
all forwarded, but they are brought on merely to be lauglied at, 
which purpofe, it is true, they effect, and fometimes very forcibly, 
though they are evidently nothing more than a fecond edition of 
Squire Turnbull and his fifter, in the comedy of Duplicity. So lit- 
tle art has the Author ufed to keep her intentions fecret, and give 
the denouement its proper effect, that the comedy can icarcély be 
faid to be any thing more than detached fcenes, which leave no an- 
xlety concerning the future. 

Originality of character is in thefe days, an exceedingly difficult 
taik, to which few, very few are equal, and therefore the want .of 
it muft be ranked among the venial fins of the poet: but not fo, 
confufion of character. ‘To make each perfon in the drama confitt- 
ent, and fpeak nothing but what is probable and natural for one 
with his habits and turn of thinking to fpeak, is, or ought to be 
the firft, becaufe it is the moft effential unity of the dramatic art. 
The mind can inftantly fly with the utmoft eafe from hence to In- 
dia, and though upon reflection, or going with preconceived op's 
hions, it fhould perceive the abfurdity of fuppofing fuch a fudden 
Svagation real: yet, this is by no means io painful a fenfation 
#8 it would receive, from hearing a fenfible and well bred gentle- 

man 
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man talk in the language of St. Giles’s, or to hear him one imp. 
ment make fome very judicious and pertinent remark, and th: 
next utter fome puerile conceit. Propricty of fentiment, propric. 
ty of words, that is, propriety of character, fhould be ftudied with, 
moft minute attention, for the true critic would far rather behol 
the fame poten an infant and an old man in the fame play, than 
be peftered with characteriftic incongruities: 

Let it not be fuppofed however, that we have a malevolent wif 
to blaft the well-earned laurels of Mrs. Cowley. Her comedy, 
though cefective in thefe inflances, has great merit in others. In. 
deed her particular excellence in this, as in all her writings, is a 
brilliancy of thought and an agreeable playfulnefs of imagination, 
which are the true charaétcriftics of genius, and though fhe never ha, 
and it may fafely be predicted, never will add to her performance; 
the fuperior pleafure of a well conceived, ftrong, and connected table, 
yet fhe has made large amends by lively dialogue, fpirited {cenes, 
and happy. unexpected turns of wit. It muft likewife be obferved, 
the little plots or intrigues of the detached fcenes in her comedies 


have frequently a very good effect. 


On Monday the 2¢th of the fame month was performed at Drury- 
Lane, a comedy, called VARIETY, the author unknown. = This 
picce had every theatrical affiflance ; it was acted by the beft comedi- 
ans, and in the beft part of the feafon. That itwas not damned isa 
proof of the lenity of the audience; that it was with difficulty dragced 
through its niaenights with thefe advantages, is an internal evidence 
of its own imbecility. The character of Morely is an imitation of 
Le Philofophe Mane by Mr. Nericault Dettouches, a French comic 
poet of great excellence. There is fo little to praife in Variety, 
that had it been contiftent with our plan, it would have remained 
unnoticed here. | 

The next and laft comedy this feafon was the WALLOONS, 
written by Mi. Cumberland, and played at Covent Garden for the 
firft time on the 20th of April. The Walloons, though it ha 
not yet been publifhed, has fo many obvious peculiarities, that there 
is no difficulty in giving a general character ef the piece. An! 
firft, it is an abfolute folecifm to call it a comedy, for its fable 1 

“deeply tragical ; though it muit be confeffed Melpomene is placed 
in a very ridiculous attitude. Daggerly, of whom Jack the Painter 
feems to have been the prototype, is taken off the ftage to be hans: 
ed ; and Sullivan, a ftill more atrocious, more infufferable villain, 13 
brought back to undergo the fame fate. In the firft night’s repreter 
tation indeed, he was permitted to efcape, but this was fo flagrant 
a breach of all poetical juitice, it could not be endured, Chr 
racters fo diabolically, fo tteadily, and fo confiftently wicked « 
that of Sullivan, if any fuch characters exift, are by no means ft 
to be fo publicly held up to view: they are dangerous, they a 
difgutting, they are degrading: and how Mr. Cumberland cous 
think of jetting fuch a deteftable being go off triumphant, which bh 
vat firft did, is truly aftonithing. No man who had ever obferve! 
the warmth of benevolence which is fo predominant in this A“ 
thor’s Weft Indian, and Fafhionable Lover, could have oar 
= pothos 
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polible for him to have written fuch a character or fuch a piece. 
‘The elder Belfield in his firft comedy, it is true, might claim foine dif- 
tant kindred with Sullivan, though to Mr, Cumberland’s praife be 
it fpoken, it is a very diftant one indeed. There is likewile a'great 
fimilarity between his comedy of the Brothers and this of the Wal- 
loons: the Dangles and the Doves are of the fame family, bur 
the defcendants have greatly degenerated. The young failor too 
is an illegitimate fon of old [ronfides. The groupe of characters if 
this play with few exceptions, is a colleétion of villains,’ fools, and 
proftitutes. ‘che girl that Daggerly introduces to Sir Solomon’s 
tamily, is. fo fhamelefs a hufley, that the goes off the ftage for pur 
pofes which no-perfon can miftake, with three or four (we quote 
from memory) different men. Her language, on the firft night, 
was almoft as indecent as her conduct ; they are both ftill fufficient- 


> ly flagitious. How the Author of this piece, who has long been 


accuftomed to the refined and elegant manners of polite lite, and 
who has had much experience too as a dramatic writer, how 4e 
- could fuppofe fuch a fable, fuch fentiments, fuch characters, and 
fuch manners, as the comedy of the Walloons exhibits, would give 
leafure to any perfon whom 4e could have an, ambition 'to’pleafe, 
4s perfectly unaccountable. Imbecility is not, however, in this cafe 
asin the laft, a chara¢teriftic of the play; had the fame degree 
of ftrength and genius been employed upon an innocent and agreea- 
ble,fubject, the piece would have met, becaufe it would have me- 
ited, indubjrable applaufe. . , 
|. The.original three act operas of laft feafon were, The CARNI- 


' VAL.of VENICE, the. BANDITTI, and the FAIR AMERI- 
_ CAN, but as .ncither of thefe have been printed little can be faid of 


them. The firft was the production of Mr. Tickle, the author of 
Anticipation, a pamphlet that had raifed great expectations in the 
public refpecting his dramatic abilities, more efpecially as he had 


 warried the filter of Mrs. Sheridan, confequently enjoyed the be- 


nefit of Mr, Sheridan’s advice and affiftance, whofe fame among the 


. votaries of Thalia, ranks the higheft in the kingdom. The Carnival 
_ ofVenice by. no, means anfwered the high hopes of thofe, who had 


made the wit and fatire of Anticipation a ftandard fpr their opi- 
}-nions.. Let us dothe Author the juttice, however, to fay, that t 
lyri¢ part was-far fuperior to the unmeaning rhimes that are ufually 


: compofed for mufic. 


The Banditti,’ written by Mr. O’Keefe, was played only one 


night, the fenfe of the audience (which was univerfal indignation 
_ at fuch an unmeaniog farago of quibbles* and conundrums) was 


entirely 





_* Take the following as a fpecimen : : 
My fine little woman welt met - 
For fupper pray what can I get ? 
_~  T’ve fearch’d the houfe round 
And nothing I’ve found 
But fomething is better to eat. - 
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entirely confiffent with the true fpirit of liberal and impartial cri: 
ticifm. How this heap of ihcGrififtetictes came to be agam impofed 
upon the town under another name, and how the town were ip- 
duced to run.after this difgrace to literature and the Theatre, may 
afford fubject of enquiry ‘hereafter. ‘ 

The foregoing optras were both brought out before Chriftmas ; 
the Fair Atmerican was not fo fortunate. It was not performed til! 
the 18th of May, a time of the year when there are little hopes for 
an Author. It was however exceedingly lucky in one circumftance: 
jt was played at Drury Lane Theatre for the Artt time oh the very 
ry when the news arrived of the great naval victory obtained by 

imiral Rodney over the French fleet in the Weft Indiés’; and on 
of the principal charaéters in thé opera being an Admiral, there 
happened a prodigious number of things in the dialogue ‘that were 
a propos to the moment of joy and victory, and were applatded by 
happy audience, who feemed er ag of expréffing their high fenf 
of gratitude, when any thing complimentary was faid' of naval officer 
or affairs. This gave an appearance Of vaft fuccefs and exceffire 
merit to the piece, that it neither deferved, nor had ftrength tof | | 
maintain.. Except fome pleafing language from the young lady F 
who gave the title to the opera, there was little of the Aiuthor’s to 
commend, | Admiral ‘Dreadnought, though he fpeaks the very lar 
Fras of Smollet, is a feeble tranfcript of Commodore Trunnion, 
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r. Bale, whom the critics of the day cried up as a wonderful efor F | 


of originality, 1s dn imitation, and in many places, 4 literal one, § 
of Lump in.Shadwell’s comedy. called A ‘True Widow. Mr. Pi F 
lon, the Author of the Fair American, fceths‘not to’place a fuffc: 
-ent dependence on his own genius { he has’ even condefcended to 
imitate the equivoques of Mr. O’Kecfe, initead’ of éndeavouring to 
engage the paffions, and follow nature, truth, and’ probability. 
Let this cenfure be underftood as it is meant. Mr. O’Keefe as 1B 
farce writer has great (were it not for his obfcenity, we might fay fF” 
wonderful) merit ; but muft never rank any higher: at leat, nop” 
fh his, tafte and judgment are exceedingly reformed. - Mr. Pilon” 


Pt Ries, Se 


therefore, or any other Author, who in the more elevated fpeciss 7 
of the dtama, fhall debafe his writings by continually ftraining af @ ‘ 
“pyns, quibbles, and equiyoques, mutt not ‘expett ‘criticifm fhould F 
contaminate berlelf by approving what is.a difgrace to the poet, thet 
audience, and the age: “Mr. Pilon has ‘occafionally,' both’ in the 
_piece under prefent confideration, and in others," difplayed powers 7 
‘that may lead us to hope for better things; Whety he’fhall fuffer car, 


jnduftry, and correétion to affociate with genius. 
‘’’ “VERTUMNUS and POMONA was an operatical after-picch” 
broucht out at Covent Garden, that was only played three night: . 
Ttwas deficient in humour and incident but the-poetry—was aber F 
mediocrity. . ea : | 

In which the Author apxious, left his Readers fhould not unét 
ftand this very excellent joke, printed, as we have done, the wors 
fomething and nothing in Italics. : 

The words of the fougs were printed. 
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The new farces of this feafon were the DIVORCE, the POSI- 
TIVE MAN, and RETALIATION. _ _. a 

The firit-was written by Mr. Jackman, and .was’ perfornied at 

Drury Lane November 1781. The beit thing that can be faid of 

this is, that it contains a great deal of farcical humour, ani was 

moit excellently played: but the Author forgot himfelf_ ttrangely, 
Ritts he called it a comedy of two'atts. \ 

The Pofitive Man was written by Mr. O’Keefe, and played at 


~ Covent Garden on. the 16th of March. ‘There is a fcene be- 


tween Grog and Stern in this farce, that would do honour to any 
duthor, and makes every man'who compares it with fome other of 
Mr. O’Keefe’s writings, lament that his abilities have taken fuch 
an improper turn. The remainder of the Pofitive Man. is very— 
very indifferent. 

etaliation was not brought out till the 7th of May, therefore 
we may conclude, that the Author gained more fame than wealth, 
by this production of his Mufe. It was played at Covent Garden, 
and very well received, the incidents were’ laughable, and there 
were fome excellent ftrokes of wit in the dialogue. - 

The pantomime called Lun’s Ghoit at Drury Lane, was only a 
felection of old tricks and old feenes. The Choice of Harlequin at 
the other Houfe, was remarkable for a good moral, and a fuperb 
pageant. a 

In our next Number we propofe to give an account of the Per- 
formers at both Houfes, and their refpective merits. 
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Fer the ENGLISH REVIEW. 


WATIONAL AFFAFRS. 


HEN we turn our eyes to the political ftate of this coun 
_atry in the S agg monrent, the firft reflection that occurs, 
is a painful comparifon of what it fo lately was, with. what it now 
is. Im February 1763, a definitive treaty of peace was concluded 
between his Britannic Majefty, the King of eat and the King 
of Spain, by which the whole continent of North America on this 
fide the Mi i, together with the adjacent itlands, was ceded 
and confirmed to the-firit of thefe powers ; and by which the prof 
rity and greatnefs. of England feemed to be fecured for ages. In 
Cabana 1783, another treaty feparates the North Arheriean Colo- 
nies fromthe Mother-country for ever; and thereby undermines 
the foundations of Britifh opulence and grandeur. Hiftory does not 
afford an inftance of fuch rapid declenfion. In no other empire 
has humilsation -fo quickly fucceeded ‘to glory. 

How far a mild exercife of authority, might have prolonged the 
eornection between the Cofonies and the Parent-ftate, it is impofli- 
ble fo determine. Intereft, and thofe various antipathies which 
gradually {pring up between the imhabitants of different countrics, 
muft have effeéted a feparation fooner or later. The pride of af 
fluence too, mutt have given birth to the pride of independence: 
and the high-fpirtted Americans, in trees 50 of time, would have 
been as ready fo fhake off the flackened reins of a feeble and diftant 
government, as they were to take arms on the firft appearances of 
oppreflion. In reality, there is not am example of any ftate that 
was able fo raintain a lafting authority over diftant dependencies, 
while it pesmftted them to enjoy a@ regular and eftablifhed fy {tem of 
freedoms The fevete furifdiction of the Romans over their colonics, 
is recorded and authenticated beyond a doubt: the jfealoufy, and 
the defpotifm of the Spaniards, the Portuguefe, and even the Dutch, 
éver their fettlements, are known to all the work. 

The Britith conftitution does not admit of that fteady, that uni- 
form, and vigorous conduct, which fubdues nations, and main- 
tains conquefts. Different factions, and different interefts, perpcetu- 
ally a the wheels of government. If the ambition of the 
Monarch points to war; the avarice of Merchants points te 
peace: and the faction that is not employed in the adminiftration 
of government, are loud and violent in their cenfures of every 
meafure that is adopted and purfued by the Minifters of the King. 
Such being the frame of the Britith government, its power, though 
great, is rarely brought to one centre of percuffon. However px 
radoxical it may appear, it may yet be confidently affirmed, that the 
glory and the liberty of this nation united, were the circumitances 
which prepared the way for the revolt of the Americans ; fo true 
it is in politicks as well as in morals, that Pride cometh before a fal 


The glorious fuccefles of a fortunate war, infpired in the Engli 
patios 
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National ‘Affairs. Liz 
netion 2 fpirit of haughty infolence, which appeared in rudenefy 
abroad, and in vere a home. Certain unjuttifable, becaufe 
illegal ftretches of prerogative, roufed this fpirit into a refiftance 
government. Miniftry were obliged: to recede from their pretenw 
fons) The moft daring libellers efcaped with impunity ; and the 
moft profligate of men braved the threats of the court, in confidence: 
ef the favour of the people. This.cxampie of {pirit was not.with- 
out its effects acrofs the Atlantic. It was evident that admimiftrae 
tion was unable te oppofe the ftream of a popular torrent ; ang 
that a combination of the fubjects was able to refiit the encroach- 
ments of the crown. a a were “7 eee of — 

rty; a3 high-{pirited as Enghfhmen ; and th an 

LO AE tg With the example juft mentioned before theie 
eyes, they refolved to vindicate their nights, and refufed to be tax- 
ed, becaufe they were not reprefented in the Briufh Parliament. 
_ Buthadthe power of Britam been exerted in time, with wifdom 
' and vigour, there is not a doubt thatthe American revolt would 
pave been erufhed in the bud, and the authority of the Mothers 
- gountry over the Colonies more firmly rivetted than ever. If the 
_ Britith government had been purely monarchical, this undoubtedly 
would have happened. ‘The jealoufy inherent in all abfolute monars 
| ehies,; would have quafhed the firft tendency to tumult and infurrece 
- tion. The liberty and independence of North America have there> 
_ fore fprung frem the liberty ef England: and the enlightened nas 
tives of that continent, however they may reprobate particular mea+ 
fures and particular men, muit ever revere that conftitution whence 
their athers derived junit ideas of the dignity and privil of 
human nature; that conftitation which cherifhed in their Sreiete 
_ the feeds of refitance; and which reftrained the hand of powet 
which would have crufhed their infant ftate. Is there a doubt that 
the cabals of faction, according te the language of fome; or the 
friends: of liberty, accerding to that of .others, in the Britifh Ses 
uate, {pitted wp. the Americans to revolt, by boldly defending 
their caufe, by calling ‘on them to defend their rights, by infinuating 
that they weve lefs than men if they did uot, and by encouraging 
their heltef that more than two-thirds of Englifhmen were friends 
to American independence ?. It is true, that the Britifh Cabinet 
were fhamefully ignorant both of the ftrength, and the difpofitions 
of the Americans ; and their contempt of fo formidable an enemy, 
betrayed a total inattention te the nature of the paffion for liberty, 
and. alfe to the hiftory of the world. But #ill they would have 
atted thm ae celenty and emuesione as well as with greater 
vigour, had they not been appre e of the clameours of: faction, 
and of the imputation ef tyranny and oppreffion. > ry 
\ As civil didteositos prevented Minifiry from exerting the power 
of the nation in. time, fo they alfo hindered them from ex- 
erting it. with intimidated by the cabals and combinations 
of party, Minifters: were not at liberty to aét with ‘decifion. It 
was their firft object to facth the difcentents of oppofition, and» by 

ng great families, to fecure their.own. power. Hence the 
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Commanding officers by fea and land: men in all ‘the different de. 
partments of admini(tration did. whatever feemed good in their own 
eyes. The mott flagrant inftances of mifconduct were pafled over 
with impunity. A fear of giving offence produced a connivance 


at the timidity of Keppel, the indecifion of Clinton, the folly or 
treachery of Howe. ~At no’ period of the Britith hiftory did the 


valour of individuals fine with brighter tuftre: nor had Britain . 


ever made greater preparations for» war by fea and land. But a 
prefiding mind was wanting to compofe the jarring elements of 
this great mafs; to eftablifh harmony, by confirming fubordina. 
tion and difcipline; and to call forth into exertion virtue and ability 
wherever they were to be found, without regard to political mteretts 
or connections. Such a mind it was difficult to find among a divided 

ple. There was not.a Chatham to-ride in the tempeft, and to rule 
the itorm. . Yet {till the lofs of America is ultimately chargeable, not 
on the want of courage or of wifdom in the Britifh cabinet, fo 
much: as on that free con{titution which nourifhes faétions and divi- 
fons, which difcovers the defigns of government to our natural 
enemies, which diftracts the minds of the fervants of the crown, and 
rendets them more. attentive to the means of preferving their power, 
than to the moit proper meafures for maintaining the honour of the 
nation. For, ason the one hand it is poffible that a tranfeendent 
genius may arife fitted to quell the tumults of faction, and to drown 
the clamours of party in the general voice of — and acclama: 
tion: fo, on the other it is certain that any ‘degree of fpirit and 
conduct in an abfolute ftate, has an advantage over an equa! degree 
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of fpirit and conduct in a free government... And the Britifh Mi- , 


niftry might have fubdued their foes in America, if they had not 
been obliged to encounter their enemies in England. 

». The gallant Earl Cornwallis, unfupported by Sir Henry Clinton, 
met with the fate of Burgoyne, deferted t 

fatal difafter decided the fortune of the Britith empite. A majority 
of the Houfe of Commions, difpirited:and mortified at repeated dit- 
comfitures, and the continual waite of public money, refolved to a 
bandon offenfive war in America, defpairing of being able to reduce 
the Colonies by force. : The brilliant facceffes of Sir ibinres Rodney, 
the intrepid and glorious defence of Gibraltar by General Eliott, and 


by Sir William Howe. This [7 | 


the refolute and obftinate bravery of the fleet under the command of : 
Sir Edward Hughes, ‘have more than counterballanced the furrender [ 


of Lord Cornwallis, and: give ground to imagine that, if a change of 


Adminiftration had not taken in March taft, the nation would | 
thereby have been, encouraged to have tried at leaft another cam F 


aign in America, -efpecially as there/appeared in the New England 
coavtneen the ret ~ cope a difpofition’to return to the mother 


‘country, Or, if active and offenfive war had been abandoned by 
Jand, —— armaments at fea'might have recovered, at leaft, 3 
part of. 


North America to England, by maintaining the full fove 


reignty of the ecean. But the Rockingham Adiminiftration, i0 
their eagernefs for peace:ithrew all away; and prefented us an objet 
of: contempt to.the aftoniflied nations. ‘Great’ Britain, with her arms 
bound behind: ber cries. pecoavi tothe American States and the United 
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Provinces, and acknowledges the Independence of the former, with- 
out ftipulating any terms forthe mother country, or, ¢ven for thofe 
conitant loyalifts who had preferved in the midft of many perils 
their allegiance ‘to the Crown of England. The Americans and 
the Dutch defpifed the mean advances of the Britifh Cabinet, and 
refufed to treat feparately from their allies. Providence called the 
Marquis of Rockingham from a fcene of aétion to which his virtues 
jndeed, but not his abilities,—were equal,. A nobleman of great 
parts, who had declared that the fun of Britain's glory «would fer, 
evhenever Independence fhouid be granted to America, the Ear\ of Shel- 
burne, was raifed to the. important office of Firft Lord of the 
Treafury, diffufing hopes to the American Joyalifts, and to 
numbers of the natives and fubjects of Britain, that he would em- 
ploy his talents and his authority in fome noble efforts to reftore ei- 
ther the whole, or a part of North America to a conftitutional and 
honourable dependance on the mother country. He had been loud 
in his cenfures.of Lord North’s Adminiftration ; and he was par- 
ticularly vehement againft'him for negle&ing to form alliancess 
which might counterbalance that confederacy which threatened even 
the national exiftence- of Britain. It was therefore expected by 
many that his Lordthip would ftir up fueh commotions in Europe 
as would withdraw the atfiftance of France from America, and leave 
the revolted Colomies to make the beft terms they could for them- 
felves, with the mothercountry. As fome men hoped that Lord 
__ Shelburne would profecute the war, fo there were others who weré 
afraid of it. Theevent has proved how groundlefs were the ho 
of the one-party, and the fears of the other. The Adminiftration 
of the prefent Minifter has been diftinguiflied by continual, and 
rather eager negotiations for peace. The grand object for which 
France drew the {word being attained, a kingdom fo renowned for 
} | political wifdom, could not long hefitate to ratify and confirm 
| > the folemnities of a treaty of peace the advantages fhe had contri- 
- | buted to.gain over England. by the force of her arms, American 
| Independence; a right to fith on the banks of New-foundland; and 
: | | & participation ina free commerce with the North American Colo- 
» | | mes: Thefe advantages promote the interefts of France in a two- 
1 |) fold ratio; they not only add direétly to her wealth and power ; 
f | | but alfo weaken proportionally the hands of Great Britain her 
t |) moft formidable rival. ‘The force of England was every day en- 
f | | creafing and coming forward, with that effect which refults from 
d unammity,’ into full exertion: while that of France had begun to 
»  manifeft fym of decline. Jealoufies too had begun to appear 
d between the fs and the Provinces, and alfo between dotom 
a | grefs and their great and good ally. The contingencies of war 
y | and thefludtuations and unaccountable tranfitions of popular affeme 
af blies; impatient of oppreffion, difappointed in their hopes, and 
¢ — ¢verfond of change and revolutién : Thefe circumftances deter- 
in f Mined:the:policy of France to feize the glorious opportunity of 
a fF Mgrandizing»the::Houfe of-Bourbon, by formally ratifying the 
nsf downfall of the Britith empire. Spain, having obtained conceffions 
ed F More injurious to the'honour than the power of England, and hav- 
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imtr been exhaufted by the exertions of war, was eafily .induced ta 
foliow the example of France. Holland is left to thik for herfelf, 
and to ruminate on the folly of preferring a dependency ou France, 
™ an honourable connectiun with Britain. . By a ftrange conca- 
tenation of circumftances the acceflion of the Dutch to the eonfede- 
yacy againit Great Britain, has perhaps, tended rather to accelerate 
than to umpede a gencral peace. France connived at the pofieilion 
ef ‘Frincomale in the ifland of Ceylon by the Englifh. ‘This con- 
ravance was a valuable conceffion in the eftimation of England. Thus 
have the Dutch been facrificed as imferiors often are, to the policy 
and. ambition of a more powerful ally. The fortrefs, harbour, 
and bay of Trincomalé, is the only acquifition that Great Britaia 
has made in the prefent war, Whether the peace with France and 
Spain be not om the whole as favourable to Britaim as it could have 
been expected to be im the prefent circumftances. of this nation: or, 
whether it would not have been wifer as well as a bolder po 
to have continued a naval war, and harraffed, and wearied 
the Colonifis into terms more honourable to Britain, are queftions 
eoncerning which we pretend not todecide. We give the Minifter 
evedit for the fecrecy with which he has conducted his negotiations, 
and tor the attention he has fhewn to the interefts of commerce and 
manufactures. Fhis attention has appeared in his refifting all pre- 
tenfiens on the part of France to a monopoly of any part of the 
of America; in his infifting invariably for the poffeffion of 
Frincomalé, fo important to the commerce and navigation of Great 
Britain in the Eait; and in his efforts to remove thofe barbarous 
and mutual reftrictions of commerce between this country and 
France, which may be confidered as the moit foolifh and conftant 
heitilities in times of profound peace. The attention that lras been 
theirn to Lord Shelburne’s fitions on this kead by the Count 
of Vergennes, is @ proof of enlightened. and hberal pelicy of 
France ; and the hiftory of the prefent peace, will mark the prog refs 
et humavity and refinement in Europe. The proofs of ability 
which the Minifler has exhibited on this important occafion are not 
however able fo obliterate from the. mind of every Britain, that 
America is lott to England. Fronrthe firft commotions m the Ne 
therlands in the reign ef Phillip Il. of Spain, to the: peace of 
Munfter 1648, a fpace intervened, of more than 80 years. In that 
long period, Spain ftill maintained her pretenfions to Sovereignty 
aver the feventeen provinces of the circle of Burgundy ; and at the 
peace of Munfter the retained her authority over ten of. thefe pro 
winces, as the price of Independence accorded to feven, Is it owing 
tothe fuperior fagecity of Britain, and that fhe difcerned the time 
when it was wifdom to yicld, that fhe has not preferved authority 
ever fo much as one of her provinces? Or is it rather owing to the 
wiiteady nature of 3 government, and to the limited views 
ef merchants, and even fubjeds more honourably diftinguifhed, 
whe donot, hike princes, look forward to the glory of the mona 
chy and crown, but are difpofed ta aveid prefent inconveniencits 
and to ——— advantages? But concerning thefe things 
pofirrity will decide : and poftcrity only will be competent -—* 
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mte alone will prove the wifdom or the folly of the prefent 
-— If Britain fall fink, like Venice, from the fovereignty & 
the ocean, into a ftate of infignificance, ‘hiftorians will fay, t would 
have been better thar fhe ‘had exerted every nerve, availed herfetf 
of the contingencies of time and fortune, and refufed to furrender 
her authority but with her national exiftence. If, on the contrary, 
her power fhall encreafe with encreafing commerce, fpeculative 
liticians will admire her wifdom in contracting m time, the limits of 
her empire. | 
- It is matter of contfolation to England, that, 2s the early eman- 
cipation ‘of America arofe out of the freedom of the Britith con- 
fitution; fo, this emancipation will m its tura contribute to fup- 
rt and prolong that liberty from which it fprung. Had the re- 

Gant Americans been fubdued by force, the fons of Brftain, 
would, in the end, have found more matter of grief than of triumph 
in fo fatal a victory. ‘The patronage, the property, the power of 
the crown would have exceeded all bounds of moderation; and, 
together with fo fturdy an inftrument as a ftanding American army, 
would have been able to fet every {pecies of controul ptovided by thé 
- eonftitution at defiance. The liberties of Englifhmen thus pre- 
ferved, are a ftem ‘that may yet bear the nobleft fruit. Liberty, 
which is but another word for juttice, fecures property; the fecu- 
rity of property encourages induftry ; and induftry, the world be- 
gins to [hain at length, not extended dominion, is the great fource of 
national wealth and grandeur. 

The effeéts of the revolt and emancipation of North Ame- 
rica, have already been important: and they will contintie to 
have a mighty influence on the hiftory of the world. The 
fuccefsful ftruggle of the Americans for Independence, although — 
not the origin, was a circumftance which encouraged that demand, 
which has been made by fo confiderable a portion of the people of 
England for a reformation of the conftitution. The Independence 
of Ireland followed that of the Colonies, as an cffeét tollows 2 
 caufe. The Americans and Irifh having fuccefsfully claimed the 
power of fovereigns, .the Scotch nation ventured at length to 
think of arming itfelf in its own defence, and to claim the privi- 
leges of loyal fubjeéts. 

The influence of thefe revolutions has extended itfelf even to 
‘India: and the hardy fons of North America will alleviate the op- 
prefions of the effeminate inhabitants of the eatt. The Britifh go- 
vernment begins to be fenfible that juftice and moderation are the 
moft permanent foundations of power: and in this belief, they have 
determined to frame new regulations for the relief of the opprefled 
Ratives of Hindoftan. In other nations as well as in Britain, there 
| arefymptoms of a rifing fpirit of liberty among the people, and of 
philanthropy, or at leait the femblance of it among the rulers. 

The — revolution in America and in Europe, that has operated 
thefe effects, hath not yet {pent its force. It will be an interefting 
fpeculation to mark its influence on commerce; on fciences and 
arts; on the genius of nations; the balance of power; and the ge- 
tera] happinefé of the world, ‘To obferve and to trace this various 

influence 
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influence will naturally form a part of the political fpeculations in 
THE ENGLISH REVIEW. And as it will be proper, in this 
part of our undertaking, to. mark the influence of politicks and 
commerce on literature; fo it-will alfo be proper to mark the in. 
fluence of literature, on politicks and commerce. Trade and navi. 
gation will be more extended than they have ever been. This will 
prumote a fpirit of enquiry, and the encreafe of knowledge. Mult; 
pertranfibunt ct augebitur feientia (*). And may we not hope that a 
neral intercourfe among nations, and juiter notions of men and 
of things, will tend to wear'out antipathies and narrow prejudices, 
and induce different tribes of mortals, to co-operate by the arts of 
peace towards the great end of alleviating the miferies, and miul- 
tiplying the enjoyments of human life ? : 
We fhould now proceed to confider the views of the great Eu. 
powers that have been neutral during the late conteit, and to 
connect in this manner, the hiftory aud politicks of Britain with 
thofe of the Continent. But thefe, and other particulars, the length 
of this articles obliges us to poftpone to a future number. 





* Lord Bacon’s motto (under the figure of a fhip) prefixed to his 
book de augmentis {cicatiarum. 


